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We are too much addicted to the 
practice of eulogizing whatever be- 
longs to us as a people. Our perfect 
equality of rights gives to every citizen 
astronger feeling of identity with his 
country than exists elsewhere; and we 
applaud our national institutions, hab- 
its, acquirements, and exploits, with the 
greater good will, as, under the cloak 
of patriotic feeling, we are delicately 
indulging our own individual vanity, 
Our writers and public speakers ad- 
dress themselves solely to the people. 
There is here no monarch, no aristocra- 
cy, no independent republic of literary 
men, whose powerful protection might 
shield a favourite author against the 
indignation of the community, The 
people are the sovereign. Their smile 
is wealth and honour, their frown 
poverty and contempt. Accustomed 
to adulation, they possess, in its full 
extent, the royal distaste for unpleasing 
trath, and vaoene adiponitgen. To 





from one end of the a to the 
other, their sovereign ears are greeted 
,with a symphony of praise, which 
"would not disgrace the court of Tehuan 
or Pekin. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


REMARKS ON THE LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


But this disposition to national eulogy 
is working mischief among us. Its 
tendency i is to impart to our literature 
a stile,of empty tumour, and frothy 


exaggeration ; to stamp on the nation 


itself a boastful and vainglorious cha- . 
racter; to present, in our country’s 
panoply, a weak point, at which foreign 
envy may aim its ridicule or satire, 
The very evils which it would conceal, 
like certain noxious plants, grow with 
increased vigour in the shade which it 
throws upon them. We have too 
much that is substantially good, to re- 
quire the aid of false ornament, The 
nation is young and vigorous ; her form 
is free and agile; to cover her with 
the glitter of high-wrought jewelry, 


‘would be to substitute for her proper 


claims to admiration a cumbrous and 
awkward magnificence, which might 
excite the gaze of the vulgar, but from 
the wise and discerning would meet 
with pity or contempt. The people of 
the United States are undoubtedly the 
freest, and, in the aggregate, the most 
intelligemt, enterprising, and prosper- 
ous on earth, Content with these 
great advantages, if we have faults— 
and no nation is without them—let us 
candidly acknowledge their base 
and instead of interposing between 

them and our own vision the screen, of 





a morbid patriotism, let us survey 
33 
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them with a steady eye; so that 
making ourselves familiar with their 
form and dimensions, we may be the 
better prepared to contribute each one 
his earnest endeavours towards their 
amendment or utter extirpation. 
Our literature receives even more 
than its due share of the general pan- 
egyrick. Writers, in lavishing their 
praises upon it, do but obey that ordi- 
nary impulse of our nature, which cau- 
ses us to value most, whatever is most 
intimately connected with our own 
welfare and reputation. Not only are 
the merits of what is really good exal- 
ted above the proper level ; but works 
which either fell still-born from the 
press, or were quietly pursuing their 
appropriate road to oblivion, are labo- 
riously sought for, and diligently col- 
lected, as substantial proofs of the pro- 
ductiveness of American intellect ; and 
to have been an author, however dull, is 
accepted by our biographical dispen- 
sers of fame, as an all-sufficient pass- 
port to the notice of posterity, But 
the fountain of applause is by no 
means exhausted upon the productions 
of the past. It flows also, in no feeble 
stream, upon the present field of lite- 
rature, fostering alike the plants of 
genius and the weeds of folly. It is 
amusing to witness the cordiality with 
which our literary aspirants greet each 
other, when exhibiting their works 
upon the public stage. No sooner is 
one of their bantlings presented to the 
world, than the little darling, however 
ugly, deformed, or sickly, is pronoun- 
ced by the united voice of all, beauti- 
ful as an angel, perfect in every mem- 
ber, and full of the promise of long 
life. The delighted parent «ows to 
his circle of flatterers, applauds their 
good taste and judgment, and repays 
the debt of gratitude by showering 
praises, in his turn, upon their older 
offspring. We are thus running a 
continued round of adulation; the 
voice of sturdy criticism is seldom 














heard; a mawkish sensibility which 
shrinks from the infliction of merited 
rebuke, usurps the place of a just and 
temperate firmness ; and presumptuous 
dullness seats herself by the side of 
wisdom and genius, not only without 
reproof, but frequently with applause, 
Nothing can be more injurious than 
this indiscriminate praise to the healthy 
growth of literary talent. Real ex- 
cellence is discouraged by the want of 
distinguished reward ; uncultivated ge- 
nius is confirmed in error by the ap- 
parent sanction of public opinion ; and 
folly, which a frown would repress, is 
animated by smiles to flaunt in her 
fantastic attire. Hence it happens 
that our literature is at present too 
generally of a loose texture, without 
due solidity, and almost destitute of 
high polish. It is in fact deficient in 
all those qualities which are the result 
of close study, and persevering labour, | 
It is not without original, strong, and” 
even brilliant thought; but this is 
either enveloped in a mass of common 
place, ill-digested matter, which ob- 
scures its elegance and value, or is 90. 
diluted in the expression, that its trae Y 
flavour, like that of wine mingled with) >? 
water, is lost in the vehicle which com 
veys it to the palate. Nor is therea i 
want of sparkling, and often beautiful — 
imagery; for fancy needs no laborious 
efforts to induce her to pour forth her 
treasures: but the gems are left in the 
state of nature, uncut and unpolished, 
and their setting is little calculated to 
exhibit their native beauties to advan- 
tage. The abundance of crude and ill- 
arranged figures is, indeed, one of the 
greatest faults of American literature. 
It is in the: tion that ge- 
nius expatial e greatest free-» 
dom, and is least willing to submit to 
the curb of sound reason and judgment. ~ 
The uncultivated taste delights ina 7 
wilderness of flowers. A vigorousfancy ~ 
is therefore rather encouraged than ‘5 | 
checked by the general voice ; and dul- 
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ness is spurred on to violent imitative 
efforts. Almost the only instances of 
severe labour in our literary corps, are 
to be found where a feeble imagination 
is lashed into exertion by its eagerness 
after metaphors. With some writers, 
the act of composition consists mainly 
in a hunt after this game, so accessible 
to genius, but so coy to them. In search 
of it they scour field and forest, beat 
about every bush, explore every corner; 
and when so fortunate as once to have 
started a figure, they open upon it with 
full hue-and-cry, nor give up the sport 
till they have fairly worried down the 
perhaps worthless object of their pur- 
suit. To the same immaturity of taste, 
which overloads our literature with 
imagery, may be attributed that fond- 
ness for lofty and turgid expression, for 
peculiar high sounding phraseology, 
which is evinced by some of our best 
writers; and is so general with those of 
aninferior grade, as to have been ranked 
by the English critics among the cha- 
racteristics of American style. Both 
these faults, however, incline to the 
Tight side. It is easier to prune super- 
F », abundance of foliage, and to check a too 
vigorous growth, than to force life into 
asapless trunk. When our authors learn 
to think closely before they write, and 
to make of composition a business rather 
than an amusement, they will speedily 
correct faults which spring not from 
sterility, but exuberance. 

Other marks of haste, and careless- 
ness, and want of good previous discip- 
line, are found in most of the produc- 
tions of the American press. Sufficient 
attention is not paid’to the construction 
of sentences. Much of thesst 






’» their proper collocation He who writes 
rapidly must accept the first that offer, 
and throw them into the order which 
the first glance suggests. Time is not 
taken to exchange a harsh, feeble, or 
obscure expression, for another softer, 





stronger, or clearer; the members of 
the sentence are often left straggling, 
and without mutual support; and im- 
proper positions are assigned to those 
connecting particles, which, though ne- 
cessary to the sense, are perpetually 
throwing themselves in the way of 
smooth and harmonious sound. All these 
effects of hasty composition “are visible 
in many even of our most admired pro- 
ductions, and abound in those of an or- 
dinary character. Even grammatical 
accuracy is violated with a frequency 
which implies either an unpardonable 
ignorance in one who attempts to write 
for the public, or a carelessness which 
only the great value or interest of the 
matter presented can excuse. It is true 
that, in these respects, the American 
writer is not without high patterns on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Some of 
the greatest authors of the present age 
are far from being the most correct. 
These remarks upon the character 
of our literature might be much extend- 
ed ; but they would be so at the expense 
of the reader’s patience, and in oppo- 
sition to the scheme of this journal, 
which, by requiring brevity in the ar- 
ticles supplied for it, will dispose those 
who write for its pages, to cultivate the 
important art of condensation. The au- 
thor is not so vain as to expect, from 


what he has said, any considerable in- 


fluence over public sentiment. He wish- 
es simply to direct attention to the ne- 
cessity of assuming a new tone of cri- 
ticism ; of adopting, in place of that 
blind partiality which discovers no de- 
fects, or that weak and ill-judging kind- 
ness which endeavours to conceal them, 
a manly independence of observation, 
and a firm adherence to truth, in cen- 
sure or applause. Should our literature 
continue to be nursed in the lap of adu- 
lation, it will grow up with all the faults 
of a spoiled infancy about it, The guid- 
ance, however, of a just criticism, ex- 
crcising authority in a spirit of mode- 

ration and kindness, but refusing all in- 
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judicious indulgence, and repressing 
every indication of irregular or vicious 
propensity, will greatly contribute to 


—— 


tion, shall have nourished it into the 
vigour and amplitude of mature age, a 
character may thus be impressed upon 


\| 


it, which shall render it the pride of the 
nation, and the admiration of the world, Si 


G. the | 


correct its faults: and when wealth, and 
leisure, and increased mental cultiva- 
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Hors of my youth! ere ye had known decay, 

What bright enchantments o’er existence lay ; * 
As a fair landscape greets the traveller’s sight, 

Who stands at sunrise on the mountain height, 

And sees the valley stretching calm and far, 

A scene too sweet for tempests e’er to mar, 

While even the vapour mist which bounds his view, 


Fraught with the day, assumes a golden hue ;— a 
Thus the world lay without a grief or stain, bin . 
But when those dreams once flee, they ne’er return again. t 


And they may pass unmourned, though years have wrought 
Knowledge of evil in my clouded thought ; 

Though passion and remorse assert their power, 

To blast and torture each unguarded hour ; 

And many a tint with which my youth arrayed 

Life and mankind has deadened into shade ; 

Yet thy redeeming recompense is shed, 

Maturing Reason, for my day-dreams fled ; 

And still in nature’s glorious page I find 

That which can win back peace to my desponding mind. 





Read the bright eloquence of starry night, 

And know, deluded man, a pure delight! 

Oh, thou wilt learn from every orb that glows 

With thrilling splendour o’er the earth’s repose, 

That fairer scenes upon thine eye may break, 

When death’s strong mandate bids the Soulawake ; 

And thou wilt guard those energies that spring 

Home to their author on aspiring wing, 

With all thy fondest and unwearied care, 

That they droop not beneath the world’s polluted air. 
FS E , 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ON PROSE WRITINGS OF THE IMAGINATION. 


So intimately connected are works of 
the imagination with the state of taste 
and manners in acommunity, that they 
form a kind of standard, by which the ac- 
quirements of the age may be measured. 
The literature of no nation, possessing 
the least pretension to refinement, has 
been so meagre, as not to include the ro- 
mance ornovel. Wherever incident can 
be found, and imagination is sufficiently 
active to seize upon and embellish it, 
there we meet with the contributions of 
the writer of fiction, Degraded indeed 
must be the condition of mind, when 
the imagination is a dormant faculty, 
and life not sufficiently diversified to 
furnish something of the novel and won- 
derful. Should such a period of imbe- 
cility be pointed out by the historian, 
' upon the same page no record will ap- 
pear of efforts of the judgment, worthy 
of notice, or phenomena of moral excel- 
lence, impressing a character upon the 
era, But few traditions of this iron age 
exist. So far back as we can be guided 
by the lights of certain knowledge, even 
Scandinavian barbarism produced its 
Scalds, and Indian superstition possess- 
ed its legends. The archives and tra- 
ditions of the earliest associations of 
men, were clothed in a dress of the ima- 
gination, and, thus embodied, obtained 
a ready admission to the authority of 
laws. The tone of classical history and 
of those annals that have been deemed 
fabulous on account of their alleged an- 
tiquity, evinces the highly sensitive cha- 
racter of the imagination; and that no 
period ever saw it but in proportionate 
advance with the improvement of our 
whole nature. The same mental law 
that provides proper food for each in- 
tellectual appetite, has even allotted to 
this also its portion; and as the capa- 
cities of the fancy have enlarged, the 
treasures of the earth and deep have 








been searched for its entertainment. 
The sources of the sublime and beauti- 
ful, though obscurely hidden, have been 
explored ; and each successive requisi- 
tion increasing the supply, they have 
never been exhausted. As the combi- 
nations of the imagination, comprehend- 
ing what the eye embraces, the touch 
discriminates, and the éar catches, are 
almost endless, every age has been dis- 
tinguished by some original and bright 
conception, 

In so many modes have the necessi- 
ties of this region of the intellect been 
relieved, that it is almost impossible to 
designate the first regular fictitious com- 
position, the prototype of the modern 
prose romance or novel. The object of 
the first attempt at prosaic fiction, is 
to entertain with a succession of strange 
and improbable adventures. Little in- 
tercourse with society, and the credulity 
of an early stage of civilization, gave 
great scope to the invention of these 
marvels, inasmuch as the limits of pro- 
bability could not be precisely ascer- 
tained. Woman, also, under the re- 
straints of seclusion, threw an additional 
charm around adventurous story: while, 
at the same time, her absence from par- 
ticipation in the common occurrences of 
life, gave a uniformity to existence, and 
prevented the delineation of those mi- 
nute and almost imperceptible traits of 
feeling, and developments of incident, 
which constitute the interest of a mo- 
defn novel. Romance, therefore, or a 
fictitious narrative of uncommon and 
wonderful events, in affairs of love and 
chivalry, was the first shape that, in 
accordance with the taste of those ages, 
the creations of the imagination assum- 
ed. Saracenic ambition had scarcely es- 
tablished itself in the splendid monarchy 
of Cordova, when the same avidity for 
belfe-lettres studies, which sought and 
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revived the ancient learning of the 
Greeks, employed itself in an emulation 
of their works of the imagination. 
Models were not wanting. Four cen- 
turies before the Christian era, the Mi- 
lesian Tales and the fables of Bidpai, a 
collection of antique eastern stories, 
were brought into Greece by Clearchus, 
who was himself a writer of fictitious 
love adventures, a disciple of Aristotle, 
and companion of Alexander the Great 
in his Indian expedition. Some years 
after, Antonius Diogenes wrote a more 
perfect romance of the same cast, en- 
titled Dinyas and Dercyllis. These were 
followed by the Metamorphoses, and 
Ass of Lucian, and the Babylonia of 
- Jamblicus, both of whom flourished un- 
der the reign of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. Still nearer to the period of 
Ottoman glory, Heliodorus, inthe fourth 
century, forfeited the bishopric of Tric- 
ca, by the composition of his Theagenes 
and Chariclea ; but gained, according to 
the learned Photius, the reputation of 
the restorer of the elegance and per- 
spicuity of the old Greek style. The 
work of Heliodorus raised up many 
imitations, among which may be men- 
tioned the Clitophon and Leucippe of 
Achilles Tatius, and the Chereas and 
Callirhoe of Chariton. Subsequent to 
the last production, there appeareda re- 
ligious romance, the original of a small 
work, issued by the Messieurs de Port 
Royal, under the title of “the Royal 
Convert, or the force of truth, illus- 
trated in the history of Varanes, Prince 
of Persia;”’ which purports to have been 
written by them, but which is really an 
abridgment of the Barlaam and Josa- 
phat of John of Damascus. All these 
appeared before the Arabian antiqua- 
ries, and doubtless were eagerly perus- 
ed. The subject of the Greek romance 
was love: its machinery piracy, robbery, 
shipwrecks, and soporific draughts. 
The pirate or robber was generally the 
second character of the plot, and enact- 








ed the part of the unsuccessful lover; 
while captures, opiates, and shipwrecks 
were at all times resorted to, as means 
of extricating the heroes and heroines 
from situations of embarrassment and 
danger. , 
From these ample materials, it is not 
surprising that the Arabians and Moors, 
of Egypt and Spain, should have largely 
copied. The subject, disposition, and 
ornaments of the Greek romance, be- 
came popular with the natives of a tor 
rid zone, and in their rich and glowing 
language found appropriate modes of 
expression. To the reign of Haroun 
Alraschid, one of the Abassidz caliphs, 
about the middle of the ninth century, 
may be referred the construction of the 
regular Saracen tale. Under his muni- 
ficent patronage, the Thousand Arabian 
Nights, the Seven Wise Masters, and 
the Persian Tales, those chefs-d’ew™ 
vre of oriental imagination, were con?” 
ceived or collected. The style of these” 
romances bears about it but few marks” 
of imperfect civilization; and we are 
tempted to regard them as monuments 
of great and exquisite polish. Their 
gorgeous embellishments of palaces, 
glittering with gold and precious stones, 
their talismans and spells, the work of 
good or evil genii, their grottos and gar- 
dens of enchantment, and their dazzling 
array of peris, fairies, and courtly mag- 
nificence, are all in accordance with 
the luxuriant and ardent features of 
their climate, religion, and habits. As 
delineations of common life and man- 
ners, and minute and faithful sketches 
of character, these productions are un- 
questionably imperfect. The ever-va- 
rying shades of human passion and the 
intricacies of the heart, which are only 
to be sifted by experience and philoso- 
phy, were not understood by these pio- 
neers in the field of literature. Fictitious 
composition was yet in its infancy, and 
suffered with the other arts, while the 
world was recovering from the rade 
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shock of northern invasion, The fami- 
liar novel had not yet been called for ; 
and to 
Catch the living manners as they rise, 

would have required an exercise of the 
judgment, not then at leisure, or not 
sufficiently cultivated, to add by its force 
to the interest of fiction. 

Imaginative writing may be said to 
have reached its second stage of im- 
provement amongst the Saracens, The 
region of the marvellous was stocked 
with a multitude of new and splendid 
images: and by the introduction of ma- 
gical and supernatural interference, the 
field of incident was extended, and its 
qualities varied and strengthened, Per- 
sonal bravery and heroic achievement 
had not hitherto formed the theme of 
either the Greek or Saracen romances. 
The Greeks never contemplated, in 
their heroes of fiction, the personifica- 
tion of those virtues which form a mind 
patient under suffering, of unconquer- 
able resolution, of high-minded princi- 
ple, of expanded sentiment, and prompt 
to magnanimous undertakings. To in- 
stance the Clitophon of Tatius, who 
allows himself twice to be beaten by 
hisrival Thersander, and is a most weak 
and pusillanimous character, will be 
quite sufficient. The heroines are, how- 
ever, most spirited and interesting cha- 
racters. The Saracen system did not 
entirely remedy the defect. Magic per- 
formed every thing ; and we are inter- 
ested only by the magnitude of the 
events, which the heroes are made the 
instruments of introducing, but which 
are managed solely by superior agen- 
cles, 

Chivalry became the passion of the 
Christian nations of Europe, in the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century, and 
tinged all their institutions with a war- 
like colouring. The love of glory and 
his mistress beat simultaneously in 
the bosom of the knight ; and whether 
at castle-board, or tournament, all his 
thoughts were of feats of arms and his 





lady’s favour. Society modelled upon 
these principles, was invested with a 
garb most alluring to romantic story. 
Sameness of incident and adventure was 
no longer to be dreaded. All the mo- 
tives which influence most powerfully 
the human breast, were at the command 
of the wizard of romance. Religious 
fanaticism stepped in to the aid of the 
growing spirit of adventure, and trans- 
ported the chivalry of Europe to a field 
most inviting to the imagination. Inthe 
midst, therefore, of the fictions of the 
east, under a sky most favourable -to 
inspiration of feeling, surrounded by 
scenery and objects, from their mild- 
ness and beauty calculated to warm 
and excite the invention, the attendant 
minstrels tuned their harps to compo- 
sitions in praise of the deeds of their 
valiant barons. Every feudal hall in 
Christendom was attentive to the lays 
of Palestine; and the theme once caught, 
an order of men arose in France and 
England, who perfected the romance of 
chivalry, These were at first metrical, 
and were contained in the Fabliaux 
and Contes of the Troubadours and the 
people of the provinces north of the 
Loire, and in the ballads and legends of 
the Anglo-Normans. That idle and 
lying horde of pilgrims, also, who in- 
fested the Holy Land, brought back 
with them a taste for a vitiated species 
of this genus of fiction. We shall in- 
stance the romance of Richard Ceur 
de Lion, once extremely fashionable in 
England; in which the ferocity of can- 
nibalism is mistaken for a virtue of 
knight-errantry, and Saracens are slain, 
cooked, and eaten, to the praise of God 
and true chivalry. 

The invention of John of Guttemberg, 
however, soon banished these epheme- 
ral productions, and romantic fiction 
dropt its tinselled garb of poetry, to 
take up the more veritable and imposing 
dress of prose. 

The prose romances of chivalry may 
be noticed under four heads :-— - 
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1, Those founded on the Armorican 
legends of Arthur and his Knights of 
the Round Table, written in Norman 
French, at the court of William the 
Conqueror and his immediate descend- 
ants. Of this class are the romances of 
Merlin, Launcelot du Lac, Perceval, 
the Samgraal, Tristan, and their pro- 
geny, the authors of which it is difficult 
to single out from the mendacious chro- 
niclers of the middle ages. 

2. Compilations, from the ancient 
annals of France, on the subject of the 
Paladins of Charlemagne, such as Huen 
de Bordeaux, Guerin de Monglave, Gal- 
yen Rhetére, Jourdain de Blanc, &c. 

3. Spanish and Portuguese romances, 
which chiefly consist of the adventures 
of the imaginary families of Amadis and 
Palmerin. 

4, What may be termed classical 
romances, which represent the heroes 
of antiquity in the guise of romantic fic- 
tion; stich are the histories of Jason and 
Medea, of Hercules, and of CEdipus. 

Different theories have been suggest- 
ed, for the purpose of explaining the 
origin of the romance of chivalry. Some 
have indicated it asof Arabian, others of 
Gothic birth ; and Mr. Leyden, in his 
Introduction to the ‘*Complaynte of 
Scotland,” would even refer it to the 
traditionary remembrances carried by 
a colony of Britons into Armorica, or 
Brittany in France, A fourth supposi- 
tion would represent its machinery and 
embellishment as derived from the my- 
thological and classical authors. The 
learned Ritson has ridiculed all these 
modes of accounting for what, he con- 
tends, must be sought in the prevalent 
superstitions of each particular country. 
Fabulous narrative, like every other art 
or acquirement of mankind, originates 
in a desire to improve the condition of 
society; it would render the great more 
vast, the splendid more striking, the 
rich more dazzling, the gay more beau- 
tiful. To effect this, it must be aided 
by a choice of objects and ideas suited 








to the notions of the times; for ev 

romance, to be successful, must consult 
the taste for which it caters. This taste 
is formed by the general literature of 
the age, the existing creeds, and the 
prevailing spirit of adventure. veal 


much propriety did an Italian novelist . 


mingle in his colouring the shades’ of 
Christian and Pagan mythology, and 
cause a Christian martyr to address a 
prayer to Jupiter, as a romancer of the 
age of chivalry would have introduced 
a peri, or houri, or a deity of the Val- 
halla, to set off the adventures of a Pa- 
ladin of France ora Knight of the Round 
Table :— . 

“ Spectatum admissi, risum teneatis, amici,” 

While, therefore, it would seem im- 
probable that the romance of chivalry, 
based upon the singular institutions of 
the age, should be particularly indebt- 
ed, for its subject or ornament, to the 
suggestions of the manners or customs 
of a period possessing none of its dis- 
tinctive features; it would be going too 
far, to assert that its fairies are not re- 
semblances of the eastern peris, or its 
hypogriffins and griffins of the famous 
Simurghs of the Persians. Equally ap- 
parent is it, that the indubitable chro- 
nicles of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and of 
Archbishop Turpin, 

The wonders wild of Arabesque combine 
With Gothie imagery of darker shade. 

There may also be traced an imme- 
diate transmission of a taste for imagi- 
native composition, as well as for other 
literature, from the Greeks to the Ara- 
bians ; and, on the destruction of the 
monarchies of Cordova and Constanti- 
nople, a general dissemination of their 
standard productions over the rest of 
Europe. 

In metrical and prose romances of 
chivalry, imaginative writing exhibited 
its third advance. 

Subsequent criticism, however, like 
the curate of Cervantes, committed most 
of these productions to oblivion. "We 
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perceive, indeed, their peculiarities lin- 
gering about the epics of Pulci, Boiardo, 
Ariosto, Tasso, and Spencer ; but the 
early romances of chivalry, with their 
attendant 
Fay, giant, dragon, squire, and dwarf, 

have flitted into the gloom of the dark 
ages. 

The taste of Europe was not, how- 
ever, yet s ifficiently improved, to throw 
off entirely the extravagant absurdities 
that encumbered the creations of the 
imagination, That species of romance, 
which made its first appearance as early 
as the fourth century, in the religious 
fiction of Barlaam and Josaphat, now 
revived, in innumerable lives of the 
saints, recounting the spiritual exploits 
of St. George, St. Anthony, and others, 
which the blinded opinion of the age 
received and credited, in many instan- 
ces, as veracious. In these superstitious 
legends are gathered the relics of the 
decorations of chivalry; which, although 
somewhat tarnished by time and usage, 
were still recommended to popular ad- 
miration, by the new examples they 
were supposed to adorn. These were 
chiefly prevalent in France ; but have 
long since employed only the research 
of the antiquary. 

To them succeeded the Italian No- 
velle, a kind of half-way attainment be- 
tween the region of extravagant fiction 
and that which lies within the confines 
of real life and incident. The form which 
fiction here adopted, may in great mea- 
sure be ascribed to the cultivation which 
even then marked the governments of 
Florence, Genoa, Venice, Pisa, Rome, 
and Naples. Italy had very early been 
the theatre of Gothic irruption, and had 
suffered in a less degree than other por- 
tions of the Roman empire, Some mo- 
numents of ancient grandeur had escap- 
ed the barbarous hand of the conqueror; 
and their influence was felt, when his 
ruthless severity had begun to melt un- 
der the influence of a niilder and more 


genial climate, 
VOL, I. 





Voltaire, in describing the middle 
ages, has indeed characterized that di- 
vision of the northern invaders which 
reached the southern provinces of Eu- 
rope, composed of the Ostrogoths and 
Visigoths, as “a troop of hungry wolves, 
foxes, and tigers, driving before them 
the scattered, timid herds, and involving 
all in ruin and desolation.” But this the 
accounts of historians, most worthy of 
credit, pronounce a false opinion. , Ac- 
cording to Salvianus, Bishop of Mar- 
seilles in the fifth century, the Goths 
had become Christians before they en- 
tered Italy. The administration of The- 
odric would alone prove them to have 
been worthy successors of the Romans. 
From the end of the fifth century to the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
in 1453, the states of Italy had been in 
the enjoyment of the blessings of law 
and’ well-regulated government, The 
commercial towns had profited much 
by the madness of the Crusades, and 
received an accession of wealth and in- 
formation. The best of the compositions 
of the Troubadours passed over the 
Alps, and became the study of Petrarch, 
Dante, and Boccace. From the Medici 
family, the Italian belles-lettres met 
with enlightened and liberal support. 
Themselves poets as well as princely 
merchants, they deemed their wealth * 
consecrated to the noble ambition of 
creating and fostering genius. To this 
second Augustan age of Italy, the dis- 
persion of the Greeks, consequent upon 
the fall of Constantinople, brought a 
great accession of talent and acquire- 
ments. A pure Latin style sprang up 
amongst the literati; and the versifica- 
tion of Politiano rivalled the Mzonian’s 
song. Cotemporary with this great ef- 
fort of mind in the arts and sciences, 
Boccace moulded the language and ima- 
gination of his country, by his Decame- 
ron, or Stories of Ten Days. As the 
vehicle of learning, the mellifiuous Ita- 
lian had been rejected, and it remained 
for Boccace to — the force and 
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beauty of the language of his country. 
In the preparation of his work, Boc- 
cace was assisted by two prior publica- 
tions,—the centi novelle Antiche, and 
the gesta Romanorum. From the Gol- 
den Ass of Apuleius, a model of the 
Greek fashion, he also extracted copi- 
ous incidents. The school established 
by Boccace possessed numerous disci- 
ples ; and so close is their imitation of 
the great founder, that to give the cha- 
racter of his style would be a summary 
of the merits of all succeeding Italian 
novelists. And this may be best done 
in the words of Lorenzo De Medici, 
the Mzcenas of that day, who recog- 
nises and appreciates the Decameron 
in the following passage :— 

“The prose compositions of the learn- 
ed and eloquent Boccacio may be con- 
sidered as unrivalled, not only on ac- 
count of the invention they display, but 
for the copiousness and elegance of the 
style. If, on perusing the Decameron, 
we attend to the diversity of the sub- 
jects, sometimes serious or tragical, at 
others conversant with common life, 
and again humorous or ridiculous, ex- 
hibiting all the perturbations incident 
to mankind, of affection and of aversion, 
of hope and of fear; if we consider the 
great variety of the narrative, and the 
invention of circumstances, which dis- 
play all the peculiarities of our nature 
and all the effects of our passions, we 
may undoubtedly be allowed to deter- 
mine, that no language is better adapted 
to the purposes of expression than our 
own.” * 

About this period, imaginative writ- 
ing began to assume local shapes, and a 
multitude of its productions to inundate 
Spain, France, Germany, and Italy. 
Some of these may be termed comic, 
some heroic, and some spiritual ; but so 
numerous and elaborate were they, that 
to give them more than a slight mention 





* Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo De Medici, Vol. 1st. 
Chap. 5th. 





would occupy many pages. It will be 
sufficient to remark, that, in the view 
of Mr. Sismondi, the decline of every 
kind of literature commenced in Italy 
in the sixteenth century; and that the 
Decameron, above noticed, is still the 
standard of excellence in prose imagin- 
ative writing, and hasnever been equal- 
led by any of its copyists, 

Spain has produced some works of 
superior reputation, amongst all her 
farrago about the Cid. Of these, the in- 
imitable Don Quixote of Cervantes, and 
Paul the Sharper of Quevedo, are the 
best. Germany has been but lately 
inoculated, through the medium of the 
extensive fair at Leipsic, with a passion 
for fictitious composition; and although 
she has formed for herself a style, that 
has met with a very favourable recep- 
tion from the taste of other countries, 
and acquired celebrity for Goethe, 
Schlegel, Schiller, Muszus, and a host 
of inferior writers, yet the wild, the 
terrible, and the supernatural have so 
strongly entered into her fabrications, 
that her genius is unfit for exertion up- 
on the familiar novel. The horrors of 
German imaginative compositions seem 
to savour of the rude and uncouth le- 
gends of their Runic ancestors. ‘The 
pictures so forcibly drawn of the bloody 
joys of Odin’s Hall, of the hellish rites 
in the abysses of the Maelstrom, of 
spirits that shriek over the drowning 
mariner, are not relieved of their dark- 
ness by the portraits added by the mo- 
dern Germans, of the spectres of the 
Hartz Mountain, the Black Huntsman, 
and the infernal apparitions of their 
gloomy forests. 

France long delighted in the “ fair 
fields of old romance.” A nation of gay 
and gallant spirits, her very speech was 
formed upon themes of love and chival- 
ry. The harp of the Troubadour fre- 
quently hung beneath a knightly cloak, 
animating his soul to deeds of renown, 
and sustaining his hope in adversity and 
confinement. Perhaps in no country of 
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Europe was romance so much the lan- 
guage of every sentiment, as in France, 
during the period of the establishment 
of the courts of love, and the composi- 
tion of the Fabliaux and Contes of the 
minstrels of Normandy and the Loire. 
These had scarcely disappeared, when 
the thirst of the nation after some spe- 
cies of fiction, for its amusement, was 
gratified by the succession of another 
kind, founded upon amatory and politi- 
cal intrigues. This disposition of the 
Court, aided by the ingenuity of the na- 
tion, has filled the literature of France 
with fictitious as well as real memoirs, 
with romances and novels, The most 
distinguished literati and savans of this 
joyous people, have been the most vo- 
luminous and successful caterers for 
their love of the fictitious. 

A list of the French writers of prose 
fiction, includes the names of Mad, La 
Fayette, the younger Crebillon, Rabe- 
lais, Marivaux, Rousseau, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Marmontel, Le Sage, St. 
Pierre, Mesdames De Genlis and De 
Stael. 

Rousseau’s Heloise, the Candide of 
Voltaire, the Gil Blas and Diable Boi- 
teux of Le Sage, the Saracen and 
Tales of the Castle of Mad, De Genlis, 
the Indian Cottage and Paul and Vir- 
ginia of St. Pierre, and the Corinna of 





Mad, De Stael, through the medium of 


translation, have been enrolled amongst 
English literature and become favour- 
ites, 

It would be impossible, although de- 
sirable, within the present limits, to en- 
ter upon a critical investigation of the 
beauties or defects of any of these works, 
or to trace all the researches of their 
authors into ancient romance, from 
whence, it could be shown, they were 
as liberal in taking as their continental 
and island neighbours. A remarkable 
instance of the truth of this remark 
may be observed in the admirable novel 
of Le Sage—Gil Blas, very many of the 
incidents of which are taken from the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius: the similarity 
is particularly striking between a scene 
in that work and that ef the robber’s 
cave in Gil Blas, 

The diction of French imaginative 
writing is light and easy; its subject 
usually derived from some novel view 
of passion, calculated to interest; its 
incident is diversified, and its ornament 
figurative and philosophical. In powers 
of description the French excel ; and 
the same vivacity and naiveté, which 
give to their memoirs so high a place 
amongst foreigners, rank their novels 
and romances among the happiest ef- 
forts of the imagination. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE FAREWELL OF WINTER. 


Farrwet1—for I see that the blue-eyed spring, 
Bedecked with flowers of every hue, 
And wafted to earth on a zephyr’s wing, 
Is coming—and I must bid adieu, 
She is coming to change my reign of gloom, 
And to scatter abroad light, sunshine, and bloom ; 
The earth has been withered beneath my sway— 
She is coming to take its fetters away. 


The limbs of the trees dry and naked are seen ; 
The rivers are bound in an icy chain; 
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The trees shall be clothed in a robe of green, 

And the waters shall flow in their gladness again, 
My voice has been heard in the whistling blast, 
Which toss’d the proud oak to the earth as it pass’d; 
That boisterous wind has ceased to blow, 

The breezes of spring shall gladden ye now. 


At the sound of my loud and fearful cry, 

The birds of the forest had drooped the wing; 
They are fluttering now in gladness by, 

And welcome with music the coming of spring. 
The timid flowers were chilled by my breath, 
And their delicate leaves had withered in death; 
But the bright eye of spring has cheered them again, 
And like beautiful gems they enamel the plain. 


And man, too, rejoices to hear my farewell, 
And leaves the gay fire which hath cheered him so long,— | 
And hark, on the breezes how merrily swell 
The ploughman’s blithe shout and the labourer’s song. 
He forgets all the joys to which winter gave birth, 
The fire-side circle and bright blazing hearth, 
And he thinks but of green sloping meadows and bowers, 


Of calm sunny days and of fresh blooming flowers. 


S. G. F. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


ON MONUMENTS, 


Totus sepulture locus est eontemnendus in nobis, non negligendus in nostris. Vita enim’ mortuoram 


in memoria vivorum est posita, 


Acxezrxe with the eloquent Cicero, in 
the above quoted sentiment, we consider 
the place and mode of our sepulture en- 
tirely indifferent as it regards ourselves; 
for we are then removed beyond the 
reach of all worldlyconsiderations: but as 
it respects those who succeed us, it is a 
subject of some interest; and monu- 
ments, erected to the departed, should 
be simple and decent, or elegant and 

* sumptuous, according to the character 
and circumstances of the deceased, and 
of the living who raise such memorials. 
To cherish the remembrance of those 
who have lived an ornament and benefit 
to the world, or a comfort and delight 
to their more immediate connexions, is 
not only aduty we owe to their memory, 





CICERO, 


but it is also an advantage to ourselves 
and to society. We indulge in admira- 
tion of the character which was exalted 
by the practice of great public virtues, 
and dwell with a melancholy pleasure 
upon the recollection of those who wound 
themselves around our affections, and 
were endeared to us in the domestic 
circle. Clinging to their remains, we 
follow them to the grave; and when the 
first violent emotions of grief have sub- 
sided, we wish to perpetuate our admi- 
ration and affection by some durable 
memento, For this purpose the sepul- 
chral monument has been invented, as 
the most appropriate and lasting method 
of recording our feelings and sentiments, 
Nocustom has been more universally 
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adopted than the erection of these ge- 
nerous testimonies of the living to the 
dead ; for we find them in all countries, 
and in every gradation, from the plain 
unpretending stone of the retired coun- 
try church-yard, to the magnificent 
mausoleum of departed royalty. Though 
the gaudy splendour sometimes exhi- 
bited in the construction, and the ex- 
travagance of the epitaphs, often defeat 
the intention, by giving the character 
of ostentation and a futile attempt to be- 
stow an imperishable grandeur upon 
that which is transitory, yet the judi- 
cious use of monuments is not destitute 
of its advantages. It perpetuates the 
name and the virtues of the deceased, 
implants in the bosoms of the living 
generous and noble sentiments, engen- 
ders and diffuses the benevolent affec- 
tions, meliorates the heart, creates ame- 
nity, and not unfrequently gives rise to 
the most serious and useful reflections. 
tin the classic language of the pious Ad- 
dison, ‘when looking upon the tombs 
of the great, every emotion of envy dies 
within us ; when we read the epitaphs 
of the beautiful, every inordinate desire 
goes out ; when we meet with the grief 
of parents on a tombstone, our hearts 
melt with compassion; when we see 
the tomb of the parents themselves, we 
consider the vanity of grieving for those 
whom they must quickly follow. When 
we see kings lying by those who depos- 
ed them, when we consider rival wits 
placed side by side, or the holy men 
that divided the world with their con- 
tests and disputes, we reflect with sorrow 
and astonishment on the little competi- 
tions, factions, and debates of mankind. 
When we read the several dates of the 
tombs of some that died yesterday and 
some six hundred years ago, we consi- 
der that great day, when all of us will 
be contemporaries, and make our ap- 
pearance together.” 

Since the commencement of. this 
world, nearly six thousand years: have 
gone by, and millions upon millions of 








our fellow beings have passed away in- 
to oblivion, Like the troubled waters of 
the ocean, where wave succeeding wave 
is soon lost for ever amidst the bound- 
less swell, so generation follows gene- 
ration in rapid succession, and soon de- 
scends to the tomb. Among this count- 
less number, many great and useful men 
have arisen above the surface, and their 
actions remain a conspicuous guide to 
those who follow. Where virtue in 
peace and bravery in war have marked 
the conduct of an individual, his cha- 
racter is clothed with an. interest, his 
fame becomes the property not only of 
his contemporaries but of succeeding 
generations, and his name is deserving 
of immortality. The Muse forbids that 
the virtuous man should be forgotten, 
and the Arts should yield their aid in 
prolonging his memory. He who has 
rendered himself useful and eminent— 
he who, daring for his country or his 
friends to die, has signalized himself in 
arms or broken the bondage of tyranny 
—has enlarged the circle of human 
knowledge—distinguished himself in 
letters and science—delighted the world 
by the rich effusions of genius—increas- 
ed the benefits of society by the forma- 
tion of salutary laws, or discharged the 
duties of a good and useful citizen, in 
the observance or in the execution of 
those laws—has extended the power 
and grandeur of his country, by his ta- 
lents as a warrior or his wisdom asa 
statesman—he who has possessed any 
one of these characteristics, certainly 
deserves that his name be cherished, 
and that it be recorded in some public 
and durable manner. In the more limit-’ 
ed walks of domestic life, where the 
benevolent and charitable virtues have 
been practised, and the useful and:in- 
nocent pleasures of social intercourse 
promoted, some eulogium of these qua- 
lities should be recorded: for though 
the ‘‘ storied urn or animated bust, can- 
not, back to its mansion call the fleeting 
breath,” yet we who survive, may draw 
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some consolation from the sepulchral 
marble, making it the means of com- 
municating our esteem and love, and of 
reviving, at distant intervals, our dor- 
mant or sluggish affections. In this 
feeling and spirit the sublime Milton de- 
scribes the father of Sampson as mourn- 
ing over his heroic fallen son, and in the 
first anguish of his grief exclaiming,— 
“ There will I build him 

A monument, and plant it round with shade 

Of laurel evergreen, and branching palm, 

With all his trophies hung, and arts enroll’d 

In copious legend or sweet lyric song. 

Thither shall all the valiant youth resort, 

And from his memory inflame their breasts 

To matchless valour and adventures high : 

The virgins also shall on feastful days 

Visit his tomb with flowers.” 


From the earliest ages there has ex- 
isted a prevailing desire to preserve the 
remembrance of ‘departed greatness ; 
and the virtues of former heroes have 
been retained and transmitted to us by 
means of monuments, in the erection of 
which the ancients displayed a liberal- 
ity and magnificence unpractised in 
modern times. Before the art of print- 
ing was known, or that of painting much 
used, various methods were adopted to 
retain not only the character but the 
corporeal form. The Egyptians believ- 
ing that the soul, susceptible of a high- 
er degree of enjoyment, remained, even 
after death, attached to the body, so 
long as that could be kept entire, they 
therefore applied all their knowledge 
and skill to secure this frail substance 
from corruption and from the violence 
of the living. Their inventive genius 
was crowned with success; and carry- 
ing the art they had discovered to the 
greatest perfection, they were enabled 
to preserve the body for ages; and it 
became the usual practice for the weal- 
thy, who alone could bear the expense, 
to have their deceased relatives em- 
balmed, placing them in niches in some 
magnificent apartment of their dwell- 
ings, or depositing them, sometimes en- 





closed in stone coffins, in secure, strong 
catacombs. ‘These catacombs, cut into 
the solid rocks to a great extent, are 
visited at this remote period by authen- 
tic travellers, and stone coffins found in 
them, together with vast numbers of 
the embalmed bodies. Many of the 
Egyptian mummies, which must be 
some thousand years old, are at this 
period exhibited as curiosities, in a per- 
fect state of preservation. A large and 
very ancient Egyptian sarcophagus, or 
stone coffin of black granite, elegantly 
carved with numerous hieroglyphical 
figures, is now placed in the London 
Museum, to which it was transported 
from Cairo, where the Turks had used 
it for a long time as a cistern, which’ 
they termed the “ Lover’s Fountain.” 

Though the Egyptians were proud of 
the art of embalming, and so strongly at- 
tached to it as to consider it a mark ofde- 
gradation, poverty,or great want ofnatu- 
ral affection and respect not to practise * 
it, yet it is certainly not a subject of re- 
gret, that this art has fallen into disuse’ 
and been entirely lost, as now our mo- 
dern feelings of delicacy and refinement 
would revolt from the view of our an- 
cestors, exhibited in rather a disgusting | 
manner, with shrivelled features, sallow 
parchment skin, and not inoffensive 
smell. The modern substitution of 
painting and sculpture, which generally 
give the most agreeable representation, 
is undoubtedly preferable, though we 
may not be so surely convinced of the 
reality of the likeness, 

The most ancient mausoleum of 
which we have any description in pro- 
fane history, is that of Osymandias, the 
third king of Egypt, who flourished four 
thousand years ago: it was of uncom- 
mon magnificence, encompassed with a 
circle of gold, a cubit in breadth and 
three hundred and sixty-five cubits in 
circumference, showing the rising and. 
setting of the sun and planets. The 
spectator was at a loss whether to ad- 
mire most the richness of the materials 
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or the industry and genius of the artists. 
A full and minute description of this 
most splendid monument is given by 
several of the earliest historians; but 
how much of fiction may be blended 
with the truth in their account, we will 
not pretend to conjecture. 

But of all the wonderful works of the 
Egyptians, though the Pyramids are on 
a much greater scale, there are none 
more remarkable than the Obelisks. 
These have always excited the admi- 
ration of travellers, and the curiosity 
and investigation of philosophers and 
naturalists, They were large pyramid- 
al spires, composed of one entire stone, 
carved with numerous hieroglyphics, 
and erected for the purpose of convey- 
ing to posterity the fame and power of 
their founders, the actions of their great 
men, the history of the nation, and the 
manners and customs of the times. Se- 
sostris, who reigned 3300 years ago, 
raised two, each of which was of one 
piece of granite, 180 feet high, and the 
side of the square base 30 feet, covering 
900 feet of ground; one of these was 
transported to Rome by order*of Au- 
gustus Cesar, and was placed in the 
Campus Martius. The son and suc- 
cessor of Sesostris raised one of similar 
dimensions, which was taken to Rome 
by Caligula. But none of these were 
equal to that which was erected near 
Heliopolis, by Rameses, who reigned 
3000 years ago. This is one of the most 
valuable monuments of Egyptian anti- 


* quity; and it is further remarkable, on 


account of the respect with which Cam- 
byses regarded it, when, having put, 
every thing else to fire and sword, he 
ordered the flames of the city to be ex- 
tinguished, as they approached near 
the Obelisk. It was transported, by 
Constantine,at great labour and expense, 
to Rome; and after it was erected, it 
fell and was broken ; but, by the orders 
of Pope Sixtus V., it was repaired and 
restored to its upright position. The 
removal of this huge mass of stone 
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shows, that the Romans were not asham- 
ed of being indebted to the Egyptians 
for these uncommon specimens of art ; 
and their exertion and perseverance in 
transporting them so great a distance, 
is much to be admired. As a strong 
proof of the anxious solicitude of Rame- 
ses, in rearing this monument to his own 
fame, it is related, that, when about to 
raise this famous obelisk, he ordered 
that his only son should be secured on 
the end which was to be uppermost, in 
order to ensure the care and exertion 
of the workmen, who knew full well 
that the consequence of any fatal acci- 
dent would be the certain forfeiture of 
their lives. 

From the apparent impossibility of 
cutting such large blocks from any 
quarry, it was supposed that the Egyp- 
tians had discovered the secret art of 
melting stone, or of incorporating small- 
er stones into a solid mass, suscepti- 
ble of strength’ and polish: but the 
erroneousness of this conjecture is ap- 
parent from the quality of the stone of 
these obelisks, which is not fusible; for 
if made of fusible stone or flint, they 
wold in the operation, undergoing the 
action of fire, have become pillars of 
glass, or if made of volcanic rock, it 
would readily be observed. by the tex- 
ture of the stone. But all doubt on this 
subject is now removed, by the testimo- 
ny of respectable travellers, who have 
examined the quarries and seen the 
matrices from which the stones were 
taken. The largest obelisks were, in 
fact, made of red granite, and the small- 
er of porphyry, both of which abounded 
in Egypt. It is also ascertained, that 
they were transported with ease from 
the quarries, by ‘means of the periodi- 
cal rising of the Nile, which gave a 
great facility of water communication ; 
but how these huge stones were raised 
to a perpendicular height, we are now 
entirely ignorant, as tradition gives us 
no account. We certainly have now no 
mechanical. powers or machinery by 
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which we could raise them ; and that |} mechanical powers known to them, as 
they were actually raised, is a strong || well as in most of their other pursuits, 
proof that the ancients excelled the || in eloquence, the fine arts, and heroic 
moderns in their indefatigable applica- || actions. 

tion of labour, and in the use of those 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


SONG OF ULRICA, 


FROM THE BLAZING BATTLEMENTS OF TORQUILSTONE CASTLE, 
Versified from Ivanhoe. 


Whet the bright and vengeful brand, 
Sons of the dragon, for your foe ; 
Victory waits upon your hand, 
Vengeance strikes in every blow. 
Wave the flaming torch of death, 
Hengist’s daughter, fearless maid, 
For by its hot and fiery breath 
Many a wrong shall be repaid. 
Yon steel is not the friendly knife 
That carves the table’s dainty load; 
It glimmers for the deadly strife; 

*Tis keenly sharp; ’tis bright and broad. 
Yon torch, that throws its glare afar, 
Is not to illume the hall of state; 

It flames—the beacon of a war, 
The signal of a tyrant’s fate. 


O’er these high walls a lowering cloud 

Throws its black mantle for a pall; 
Yon eagle’s scream is long and loud, 

He knows that soon these towers shall fall. 
Scream not, gray monarch of the sky, 

Thy bloody banquet is prepared; 
F’en now the shout of victory 

From yonder gallant host is heard. 
The maidens of Valhaila wait, 

With eagerness the coming guest ; 
Hengist will send unto their gate 

Many a proud and lofty crest. 
Ay, shake with joy your raven hair, 

And strike the quivering timbrels loud, 
For many a form is wending there, 

Now in its gleaming armour proud. 


Dark as the shades of evening flit, 
And cast around these towers their gloom, 
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The forest’s foe shall banish it, 

And all the blackened sky illume. 
He, the brilliant and the strong, 

That wraps the battlement in light, 
Shall listen to Ulrica’s song, 

And wave his blazing’ flag to-night. 
That awful banner of his wrath, 

Dusky and red he flings on high; 
Bright gleaming in the warrior’s path, 

It leads him on to victory. 
His joy is mid the battle’s roar, 

Where clang of steel is echoing round; 
He loves to lick the hissing gore, 

Warm bursting from the ruddy wound. 


The warrior’s blade can cleave the helm; 
The lance can pierce the coat of mailg 
And fire’s red fury overwhelm 
Those walls a foeman dare not scale. 
Destruction’s breath must blow on all, 
The name of Horsa is no more, 
And Hengist’s ancient power must fall, 
By tyrants from a foreign shore. 
Then shrink not in the glorious race, 
Ye heroes of the sword and spear ; 
Leave not behind a single trace 
Of foeman’s pride and grandeur here. 
Haste—raze to earth this haughty tower, 
While furies yet four bosoms fire ; 
For vengeance lives but for an hour, ‘ 


And hate itself must soon expire. 
S. G, F. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


CHATTERTON. 





Tuer is nothing more calculated to 
call forth the sympathies and arrest the 
attention of the feeling and reflective 
mind, than the recollection of the indi- 
gence and misfortunes of Chatterton, 
Possessing an intellect of no ordinary 
character, an imagination chaste and 
fertile, a taste cultivated and refined, 
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and an untiring ardour and diligence 
in the pursuit of literature, he was, ne- 
vertheless, overwhelmed with the ac- 
cumulated ills of poverty and misfor- 
tune, His situation, although not in all, 
respects singular and unprecedented, — 
was still peculiar: and the circumstance 
of his youth, and the many efforts which 
35 
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he made to surmount the difficulties of 
his station, have given a new and em- 
phatic interest to his story. 

While, therefore, we cannot but ad- 
mire the genius of Chatterton, and la- 
ment his early dissolution, we believe 
that many of his sufferings were the ef- 
fect of his own imprudence, and might 
have been lessened, or entirely prevent- 
ed, by discreet and proper management. 
Prudence, however, was a virtue never 
possessed in a very eminent degree by 
him ; and owing to the influence of a 
stubborn and unbending spirit, he fre- 
quently concealed his wants when relief 
might have been obtained, and denied 
that he was in need, when actually desti- 
tute of.the necessaries of life. 

Considerations of an unpleasant and 
often of a painful kind, naturally sug- 
gest themselves to those who peruse 
the productions of an unfortunate au- 
thor. They imagine they behold him 
in all his difficulties and misfortunes, 
and cannot avoid being interested in his 
fate. Such feelings strongly affect us 
when reading the poems of Chatterton; 
and our pleasure is in some respects 
saddened by the recollection of his me- 
lancholy end. Perhaps the life of no 
young person was ever more checkered 
and diversified than that of Chatterton. 
Although his existence embraced but 
the short period of eighteen years, it 
was replete with occurrences of an 
eventful character. His history affords 
a fund of instruction to the old and the 
young, the graveand the gay, and to all 
who are disposed toderive wisdom from 
the lessons of experience. 

Thomas Chatterton was born in the 
city of Bristol, on the 20th of November 
1752. When but five years of age, he 
was committed to the instruction of a 
Mr. Love, who considered him a dull 
and tardy boy, and remanded him to 
hismother as incapable of improvement. 
She, although discouraged by the in- 
formation, did not wholly despair. Ob- 
serving that he became very much de- 
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lighted with the capitals of an old French 
manuscript, she took advantage of the 
occasion to initiate him into a knowledge 
of the alphabet. From this circum. 
stance, it is thought, his great fond. 
ness for antiquities was derived. “Such,” 
observes Dr. Johnson, in his life of Cow- 
ley, “are the accidents which, some- 
times remembered, and perhaps some- 
times forgotten, produce that particular 
designation of mind, and propensity for 
some certain science and employment, 
which is commonly called genius,” 
Chatterton is not the only distinguished 
individual, of whom an unfavourable 
judgment was formed in childhood, 
Thomson was thought beneath medi- 
ocrity ; and even the celebrated Sir 
Walter Scott, confessedly the first lite- 
rary man of the age, was considered as 
rather an unpromising youth. The mo 
ther of Chatterton continued to instruct 
him until she succeeded in procuring 
him admission into Colston’s Charity 
School, where he remained until the 
month of July 1767. Here he obtained 
the rudiments of a common English 
education, and became habituated*to 
study. He afterwards acquired a taste 
for reading, and would frequently retire 
for the purpose of improvement, when 
the rest of the scholars were taking 
their recreation. 

On the Ist of July 1767, he was arti- 
cled as an apprentice to Mr. John Lam- 
bert, an attorney of Bristol. As the 
business of his employer consumed but 
a small portion of his time, he occupied 
the remainder in literary pursuits, This 
practice he continued until the month 
of October 1768, when the new bridge 
at Bristol was finished. “At that time,” 
observes his biographer, “ there ap- 
peared, in Farley’s Bristol Journal, an 
account of the ceremonies on opening 
the old bridge, introduced by a letter 
to the printer, intimating that the follow= 
ing description of the Fryars first pas 
ing over the old bridge, was taken from 
an ancient manuscript, and si 
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‘ Dunhelmus Bristoliensis,’ So singular 
a memoir,” he continues, *‘could not 
fail to excite curiosity, and many per- 
sons became anxious to see the original. 
The printer, Mr. Farley, could give 
no account of it, nor of the person who 
brought the copy: but after much in- 
quiry, it was discovered, that the ma- 
nuscript was brought by a youth, be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen years of age, 
of the name of Thomas Chatterton.” 
On being discovered, he was of course 
interrogated as to the authorship of the 
article; but for a long time refused to 
give any information. At length, after 
much importunity, he replied, ‘*that he 
had received the papers in question, 
together with many other manuscripts, 
from his father, who had found them 
ina large chest, in the upper room, 
over the chapel, on the north side of 
Redcliffe church.” 

From the same chest, it is alleged, 
the productions of Rowley were pro- 
cured, That a number of old manu- 
scripts were discovered in the church 
of St. Mary Redcliffe, admits of no 
doubt. But whether these manuscripts 
were the poems of Rowley, has been 
questioned by many. If such a person 
as Rowley ever did exist, it is some- 
what singular that no mention is made 
of him by any of his contemporaries. 
And it can hardly be imagined, that the 
manuscripts of an author would be 
placed in the muniment room of a 
church, among title deeds and church 
records, and remain concealed until 
Chatterton’s discovery. Besides, it is 
said that the poems bear internal evi- 
dence of their being productions of a 
much later date. They are superior, 
in point of style, to the compositions of 
the age which is said to have produced 
them, while they are deficient in the 
learning which marked the writings of 
the fifteenth century:’: Some anachron- 
ims have also been discovered ; for 
Bristol is mentioned as a city many 
years before it was incorporated ‘as 


such; and the art of knitting stockings 





is referred to, which was wholly un- 
known in the reign of Edward IV. On 
the whole, it is clear, from a review of 
all that has been said on this question, 
that Chatterton is the author of these 
poems—that he calculated on deceiving 
the learned world, by creating a con- 
troversy, in which he would become 
conspicuous as its author. * 

At the time of the alleged discovery 
of Rowley’s poems, Chatterton was am- 
bitious of literary distinction. He be- 
lieved that the business of an attorney, 
in which he was engaged, placed too 
great a restraint on the imagination,— 
that it fettered hisigenius—cramped the 
ardour of his mind—and prevented the 
attainment of his fondest desires. Ac- 
cordingly, he made many efforts to re- 
lieve himself from his situation, the most 
important of which was his application 
to the Honourable Horace Walpole, in 
the month of March 1769. He offered 
to furnish for that gentleman an account 
of a series of great painters, who had 
resided and flourished in the city of 
Bristol ; which account, he observed, 
had been discovered in that city, toge- 
ther with a collection of old poems. The 
packet containing this proposal was left 
with Mr. Walpole’s bookseller, and was 
accompanied with an ode on the death 
of Richard I., which was intended as a 
specimen of the discovered poetry. 

The treatment: which Chatterton is 
said to have received from Horace Wal- 
pole, is believed by some to be the 
cause of the melancholy catastrophe 
which happened nearly two years after. 
This, however, is with reason denied by 
others. That he did neglect to extend 
to him his patronage, admits of no 
doubt ; but that it produced a deter- 
mination in the mind of Chatterton to 








* The arguments on both sides of this question 
are exhibited in a very clear and interesting man- 
ner, in Gregory's Life of Chatterton, ‘pages 124 to 
158, inelusive. See also Tyrwhitt. 
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become the instrument of his own de- 
struction, is not so clear. Before, then, 
acorrect judgment can be formed on 
this question, it is necessary that all the 
circumstances attending the transaction 
should be taken into consideration. 
Those who are disposed to censure the 
conduct of Mr. Walpole, should remem- 
ber, that but a short time previous to 
this application, he had been made the 
instrument of introducing to the world 
the forgeries of M’Pherson. It was na- 
tural, then, that another application 
should only serve to awaken his sus- 
picions, and render him more cautious 
than he otherwise would have been. 
Accordingly, he infeymed Chatterton 
that he desired further information, and 
in the mean time submitted the speci- 
men to the inspection of two literary 
gentlemen, who denounced it as a forge- 
ry. Notwithstanding the belief which 
then existed in the mind of Walpole, 
that this was another effort to impose 
on his credulity, he did not entirely ne- 
glect him, but advised that he should 
apply himself with diligence to the du- 
ties of his profession, ‘‘as affording more 
certain means of attaining the leisure 
and independence of which he was de- 
sirous,” This communication only serv- 
ed to excite the indignation and ex- 
asperate the feelings of Chatterton. He 
considered himself as insulted and ag- 
grieved, and informed Mr. Walpole, 
“that he would not have dared to have 
used him so ill, had he not been ac- 
quainted with the narrowness of his 
circumstances.”’ On receiving this let- 
ter, he returned Chatterton his manu- 
scripts, and, as Dr. Gregory observes, 
« never afterwards heard of him or from 
him during his life.” 

Such, then, is a statement of the trans- 
action, exactly as it occurred. On a 
careful examination of facts, can any 
unprejudiced individual condemn the 
conduct of Horace Walpole? Instead of 
having given cause of indignation, he 
had tendered advice of a profitable and 





oo 
proper kind. He had endeavoured to 
reconcile Chatterton to his lot;—to in- 
form him of the means which would 
ultimately procure his advancement, 
and render him opulent and respected, 
Chatterton, however, drew a conclusion 
entirely different. He believed himself 
neglected and despised, and in replying 
to Walpole, charged him not only with 
neglect, but with taking an undue ad- 
vantage of his station. Walpole’s stand- 
ing was certainly high and pre-eminent, 
and he could not, therefore, brook such 
treatment from a boy. He might, per 
haps, admire the spirit which dictated 
the letter, although he could not but 
remember, that he was the object upon 
whom it was exerted: Had Chatterton 
confessed himself the author of the spe- 
cimen poem, and unbosomed his whole 
situation to Horace Walpole, the result 
might have been different. His failure 
only shows, that, although he might 
have persuaded, he could not coeree. 
But the question still arises, did the 
treatment of Mr. Walpole lead Chat- 
terton to the commission’ of suicide? 
There is no doubt that he was disap- 
pointed with the result of his applica 
tion, and that his failure weighed hea- 
vily on his spirits. Naturally of a san 
guine disposition, it must have produc 
ed this effect. But, “the mind of youth, 
however it may feel for a while, event- 
ually rises up from dejection, and Te 
gains its wonted elasticity.” This was 
the case with Chatterton. He not only 
soon recovered his ordinary feelings, 
but busied himself with other schemes 
for relief, which were equally unsuc- 
cessful. 

In the year 1769, Chatterton’s prin- 


ciples became tinctured with infidelity. 


He began to contemplate future punish- 
ment as a mere phantom of the imagi- 
nation, and opposed to the deductions 
of sound philosophy. Hence, he natu- 
rally viewed suicide only as a means of 
relieving him from difficulties which he 
had not fortitude to endure. Even while 
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with.Mr. Lambert, he had intimated a 
determination of putting an end to his 
existence, This, h er, was soon 
made clear, by a r accidentally 
found on his desk, entitled, ‘* The Last 
Will and Testament of Thomas Chat- 
terton,” in which his intention of com- 
mitting suicide on the following day was 
made known. After this discovery, Mr. 
Lambert dismissed him from his house, 
and released him from all his obliga- 
tions as an apprentice. This circum- 
stance, no doubt, induced him to change 
his resolution; atfd he became allured 
by the golden prospect of a new course 
of life. After he had left Bristol, and 
arrived in London, a letter was writ- 
tento Mr. Thistlewait, in which he ob- 
serves, “ My first attempt shall be in 
the literary way: the promises I have 
received are sufficient to dispel doubt ; 
but should I, contrary to my expecta- 
tion, find myself deceived, I will in that 
case turn Methodist preacher. Credu- 
lity is as potent a deity as ever, and a 
new sect may easily be devised. But if 
that too should fail me, my last and 
final resource is a pistol.” 

Inthe month of April 1770, Chatter- 
ton left Bristol, and commenced his 
journey for London, The sensations 
which filled his mind, on bidding adieu 
tothe place of his nativity, can be more 
easily imagined than described, The 
adventures of his journey were detailed 
in a letter to his mother, in which he 
manifests the most perfect satisfaction 
with his situation, In this letter, he dis- 
played the same haughty and indepen- 
dent spirit which had formerly exhi- 
bited itself in his intercourse with Ho- 
race Walpole. “Tell him, (Mr. Lam- 
bert,) that if I deserve a recommenda- 
tion, he would oblige me to give me one 
— if I do not, it would be beneath him 
to take notice of me.” 

On his first arrival in London, he re- 
sided with Mr. Walmsley, a plasterer 
in Shoreditch. He supported himself, 
for some time, by the various contri- 








butions he made tosmany of the Londou 
periodicals. Papers written by him 
were occasionally inserted in the Free- 
holders? Magazine, in the Town and 
Country Magazine, and in many of the 
numerous political publications of Lon- 
don. He was always peculiarly fond of 
party writing, as it gave him an oppor- 
tunity of calling into action his disposi- 
tion for satire. In doing so, he occasion- 
ally espoused both sides of a cause, and 
would sometimé’ advocate in one paper, 
a’measure which he had already de- 
nounced and contemned in another. It 
is clear, that he was guided altogether 
by views of policy, and not from any 
fixed principles which regulated his 
conduct. This is evident from what has 
just been said, and is also deducible 
from the following declaration, made 
by Chatterton to his sister ; “ Essays on 
the patriotic side, fetch no more thar 
what the copy is sold for, As the patri- 
ots themselves are searching fora place, 
they have no gratuities to spare. On 
the other hand, unpopular essays will 
not even be accepted, and you must 
pay to have them printed; but then 
you seldom lose by it. Courtiers are so 
sensible of their deficiency in merit, 
that they generally reward all who 
know how to daub them with an ap- 
pearance of it.” Thus, he denounced 
the leaders of the opposition as merely 
patriots for office, and those in power, 
as wholly destitute of merit, and willing 
to reward all who gave them the sem- 
blance of a virtue, of which they were 
entirely destitute. 

In the month of July, he removed 
from the habitation of Mr. Walmsley, 
and took lodgings with Mrs, Angel, a 
sack-maker, who resided in Brook 
street, Holborn. He probably was in- 
duced to make this change, from the 
consciousness of his approaching indi- 
gence, and the hope that the change of 
residence would prevent the circum- 
stance from becoming known to any of 
his friends, He had been in the habit 
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of representing to his mother and other 
relatives, that his means were abun- 
dantly sufficient to answer all his ne- 
cessities, and he naturally desired to 
conceal from their ceowanaae the true 
state of his affairs. This, he concluded, 
might be done, by changing, his place 
of abode. While he resided “with 
Mrs. Angel, his poverty became ex- 
treme; and she observes, that to her own 
certain knowledge, he sometimes was 
without victuals fortwo and three days 
atatime, In these circumstances, his 
mind reverted to his original intention 
of committihg suicide, and he now view- 
ed itas the only method of obtaining 
relief. Accordingly, on the 24th day of 
August 1771, he swallowed “ arsenic in 
water, and died the succeeding day,” 

“ He drinks~and now the searching fires 

Rush through his veins, and writhing he expires ! 

No sorrowing friend, no sister, parent, nigh, 

To sooth his pangs or catch his parting sigh ; 

Alone, unknown, the Muse’s darling dies, 

And with@he vulgar dead unnoted lies.” 


Deprived in early years of the guid- |! 
| cribed to want of reflection, than toa 


_ bad or vitiated taste. In the poems ad- 


ance and protecting care of a father, 
he was obliged, in some measure, to 
choose and determine for himself. The 
chief causes, it is proper to remark, of 


all his misfortunes, and we may add of | 
| tion of no ordinary character, and con- 


* his deplorable end, were the early dis- 
gust he conceived for his profession, and 
the influence which he permitted irre- 
ligious principles to have on his mind. 

df we may judge from the poems as- 
cribed to Rowley, Chatterton could form 
great and consistent plots, and convey 











his meaning, though in an antiquedia- 
lect, in intelligible and striking language, 
There is, ind strength of expres- 
sion and vigou thought in all his 
productions, which convince us of the 
superiority of his intellect. We are 
seldom, if ever, at a loss to understand 


his meaning; for in perspicuity he is. © 


said to excel. His imagination was im- 
mensely discursive, his invention almost 
boundless, These are remarkable qua- 
lities ; and when we take into considera- 
tion his extreme youth, we cannot but 
admit, that he was one of the most ex 
traordinary of men. Malone declared 
him to be the “greatest genius which 
England has produced since the days of 
Shakspeare;” and no one, who peruses 
his productions, can deem his praise 
extravagant, His imagination, it is true, 
was more fertile than correct; but ge+ 
nerally speaking, it was under the con- 
trol of his judgment, and in those in- 
stances in which his figures and allu- 
sions are unhappy, it is more to be as- 


mitted to be his, there is much that is 
bold and striking. His elegy on Beck- 
ford, the patriotic mayor, is a produc- 


veys a tolerably correct idea of his 
style and manner of writing, In hisele- 
gy on‘Phillips, he proves himself to be 
possessed of descriptive powers of the 
highest order. We append two extracts; 
in the first he describes winter :— 


‘* Pale rugged winter bending o’er his head, 
His grizzled hair bedropt with icy dew ; 
His eyes, a dusky light, congealed and dead, 
His robe, a tinge of bright ethereal blue, 
His train a motley’d sanguine sable cloud, 
He limps along the russet dreary moor, 


Whilst rising whirlwinds, blasting keen, and loud, 


Roll the white surges to the sounding shore.” 


The next is a song, or rather an ode, to the Lord of Bristol Castle, remarkable 


for its force and sublimity :— 


~~ 
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SONGE TO ZLLA, 
Lorde of the Castel of Brystowe ynne Daies of Yore. 


Oh thou, orr what remaynes of thee, 
‘Ella, the darlynge of futurity, : 
Lett thys mie songe bolde as thie courage be, 
As everlastynge with posteritye. 


Whanne Dacya’s sonnes, whose hayres of bloude redde hue 
Lyche kynge-cuppes brastynge wythe the morning due, 
Arraung’d ynne dreare arraie, 
Upponne the lethale daie,_ . % 
Spredde farre and wyde onne Watchets shore ; . 
Than dyddst thou furiouse stande, 
And bie thie valyante hande 
Beesprengedd all the mees wythe gore. 


Drawne bie thine anlace felle, 
Downe to the depthe of helle 

Thousandes of Dacyanns went ; 

Brystowanes, menne of myghte, 

Ydar’d the bloudie fyghte, 

And actedd deeds full quent. 


Oh thou whereer (thie bones att reste) 
Thye Spryte to haunte delyghteth best, 
Whetherr upponne the bloude-embrewedd pleyne, 
Orr whare thou kennst fromm farre 
The dysmall crye of warre, 
Or seest somme mountayne made of corse of sleyne ; 


Orr seest the hatchedd stede, 
Ypraunceynge o’er the mede, 

And neighe to be amenged the poynctedd speeres ; 
Orr ynne blacke armoure staulke arounde 
Embattel’d Brystowe, once thie grounde, 

And glowe ardurous onn the Castle steeres ; 


Orr fierye round the mynsterr glare ; ~ 
Lette Brystowe stylle be made thie care ; 
Guarde ytt fromme foemenne and consumynge fyre ; 
Lyche Avones streme ensyrke ytt rounde, 
Ne lette a flame enharme the grounde, 
Tylle ynne one flame all the whole worlde expyre. 


J. We. A. 
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FROM THE BLANK BOOK OF A SMALL COLLEGER. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, FORTY YEARS AGO. 


Ir was a lovely morning; a remit- 
tance had arrived in the very nick of 
time: my two horses were in excellent 
condition, and I resolved, with a College 
chum, to put in execution a long con- 
certed scheme of driving to London 
tandem. We sent our horses forward, 
got others at Cambridge, and tossing 
Algebra and Anacharsis “to the dogs,” 
started in high spirits. We ran up to 
London in high style—went ball-pitch 
to the play—and after a quick break- 
fast at the Bedford, set out with our 
own horses upon a dashing drive through 
the West End. We were turning down 
the Haymarket, and anticipating “joys 

et unknown,” when who, to my utter 
rror and consternation, should I see 
crossing to meet us, but my old warm- 
hearted, but severe and peppery uncle, 
Sir Thomas P——e. Escape was im- 
possible. A cart before, and two car- 
riages behind, made us stationary, and 
I mentally resigned all idea of ever suc- 
ceeding to Elmwood Hall and three 
thousand per annum. Up he came. 
“What, can I believe my eyes? George! 
why what are you doing here? Tandem, 
too!” I have it, thought I, as an idea 
crossed my mind. I looked right and 
left, as if it were wholly impossible that 
it could be me he was addressing. 
“ What ! you don’t know me, I suppose? 
Don’t know your own uncle? Why, in 
the name of common sense—pshaw ! 
you’ve done with that—why, in —— 
name, Sir, an’t you at Cambridge?” 
“At Cambridge, Sir,” said I. “At 
Cambridge, Sir,” he repeated, mimick- 
ing my affected astonishment, “why I 
suppose you never were at Cambridge? 
Never entered the gates at Trinity? 
Eh! O! you young spendthrift, is this 
the way you dispose of my allowance? 
Is this the way you read hard, you 
young profligate—you young graceless 





—you young—you—!” Seeing he was 
getting energetic, I began to be appre- 
hensive of a scene, and resolved to drop 


the curtain at once, * Really, Sir,” said ~ 


I, with as brazen a look as I could sum- 
mon upon an emergency, “I have not 


the honour of your acquaintance!” His: 


large eyes assumed a fixed stare of as- 
tonishment, “ Excuse me, but to my 
knowledge I never saw you before.” 

' He began to fidget. “Make no apo 
logies; they are unnecessary. Your 
next encounter will, I hope, be more 
fortunate, You will find your country 
cousin, no doubt, in Green-street; and 


so, old buck, bye bye.” The cart was 


removed, and we drove off, yet not with- 
out seeing him in a paroxysm of rage, 
half frightful, half ludicrous, toss his 
hat on the ground, and hearing him 
exclaim, ‘* He disowns me! the jacka- 
napes disowns his own uncle,”’ Phil) 
Chichester’s look of amazement at this 
finished stroke of impudence, is present, 
at this instant, to my memory, . I think 
I see his face, which at no time had 
more expression than a turnip, assume, 
that air of a pensive simpleton, d’un 
mouton qui reve, which he so often and 
so successfully exhibited over a quad- 
ratic equation, “Well, George, what's 
to be done now?—We’re dished—dish- 
ed—dished—utterly dished.” “ Not 
while I’ve two such tits as these fresh, 
Phil.” was my reply. “So adiew 
to town, and hey for Cambridge.” 
“Cambridge!” “ Instantly—not a mo- 


ment tobe lost. My uncle will post : 


there with four horses immediately, 
and my only chance of avoiding’ that 


remantic misfortune of being cut Of)*. 


wich a shilling, is to be there 
him.” Without settling our bill 
inn, or making a single arrangement, 
we rattled back to Cambridge. Never 
shall I forget the mental anxiety which 
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I endured on my way there. Every 
thing was against us. A heavy rain 
had fallen in the night, and the roads 
were wretched. The traces broke— 
turnpike gates were shut—droves of 
sheep and strings of carts impeded 
our progress, but in spite of all these 
obstacles, we reached the College gates 
in less than six hours, ‘ Has Sir Tho- 
mas been here?” I enquired of the 
porter, with ill-concealed emotion. ** No 
Sir.” Phil. thanked God, and took 
courage. ‘* If he does, tell him so and 
so,” said I, giving veracious Joseph his 
instructions, and putting a guinea in 
his hand to sharpen his memory. Phil., 
my dear fellow, don’t show your face 
out of College for this fortnight. —You 
twig? Good. ‘ 
“Permitte Divis cetera.” 

I had barely time to change my 
dress, to have my toga and trencher 
beside me, Newton and Euripides be- 
fore me, Optics, Mechanics, and Hy- 
drostatics strewed in learned confusion 
around me, when my uncle drove:up 
to the gate. “Porter, I wish to see 
Mr, P——n; is he in his rooms?” 
“Yes, sir, I took a parcel of books to 
him there ten minutes ago!” This 
was not the first bouncer the Essence 
of Truth, as Thomas was known 
through College, had told for me, nor 
the last he was well paid for. ** Reads 
very hard, I dare say?” observed the 
Baronet, in his soft winning voice.— 
“No doubt of that, I believe sir.” 
“You audacious varlet, how dare you 
look me in the face, and tell such a 
falsehood ? You know he is not in Cam- 
bridge.” “ Not in Cambridge, sir! as I 
hope” None of your hopes or fears 
tome. Show me his rooms, I say, and 
show me himself.” He had now reach- 
ed my staircase, and never shall I for- 
get his look of astonishment, of 
amazement, bordering upon incredu- 
lity, when I calmly came forward, 
took his hand, and welcomed him to 
Cambridge. «My dear sir, how are 
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you? What lucky wind has blown you 
here ?” “What! George! who—what 
—who—egad, I must be dreaming.” — 
“ How happy I am to see you.” I ran 
on—‘* How kind of you to come! How 
well you’re looking!” ‘* Eh? What? 
where am 1! Why, it is not possible ! 
Good Lord, how people may be de- 
ceived! My dear George,”—speaking 
rapidly—*‘ I met two fellows, in a tan- 
dem, in the Hay-market, one of them 
so like you in every particular, that I 
hailed him at once. The puppy dis- 


owned me—affected to make a jestof * 


me, and drove off. On my soul my 
hair stood on end, and my blood was in 
a boil. I drove down directly with 
four horses to tell your tutor, to tell 
the master, to tell the whole College, 


, that I would have nothing more to do 


with you ; that I would be responsible 
for your debts no longer, to enclose 
you fifty pounds, and disown you for 
ever.” 

“ My dear sir, how singular!” 

“Singular? I wonder at perjury no 
longer. —For my part, I would have 
gone into any Court’ of Justice, and 
have taken my oath it was you. I 
never saw such a likeness, The air, 
the height, the voice, all but the man- 
ner, and that was not yours. No—no 
—you would never have treated your 
old uncle so,” 

* How rejoiced I am that—” 

“Rejoiced! So am I. I would not 
but have been undeceived for a thou- 
sand guineas. Nothing but seeing you 
here so quiet, so studious, so immers- 
ed in mathematicks, would have con- 
vinced me. Egad, I can’t tell you how 
I was startled. I had been told some 
queer stories, to be sure, about your 
Cambridge etiquette—I heard that 
two Cambridge men, one of Trinity 
the other of St. John’s, had met on the 
top of Vesuvius, and they thought they 
knew each other by name and reputa- 
tion, yet never having been formally 
introduced, like two simpletons they 
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looked at each other in silence, and 
left the mountain separately and with- 
out speaking. And it was only last 
week, that cracked fellow-commoner, 
Meadows, showed me a caricature, 
taken from the life, representing a 
Cantab ‘drowning, and another gowns- 
man standing on the brink, exclaiming 
—‘ Oh! that I had the honour of being 
introduced to that man, that I might 
have taken the liberty to save him !’— 
“ But —— it, thought I, he never would 
carry so far with his own uncle, I 
never heard that your father was a 
gay man,” continued he, musing, “ but 
as you sit in that light, the likeness 
is—” I moved instantly. “ But it’s im- 
possible, you know it’s impossible. 
Come, my dear boy, come, people 
though electrified, must dine. Who 
could he be? Never were two people 
so alike !” 

We dined at the Inn, spent the eve- 
ning together, and instead of the fifty, 
“the last fifty,” he generously gave 
me a draft for three times the amount. 
He left Cambridge the next morning, 
and his last words were, as he entered 
his carriage, “ Most surprising like- 
ness! God bless you! Read hard, 
you young dog, read hard. Like as 








two brothers? Who the d——1 could 
he be?” I never saw him again, ' 

His death, which happened a few 
months afterwards, in consequence of 
his being di¢ in a bet contracted when 
he was “a little elevated,” left me the 
heir to his fine estate—I wish I could 
add, to his many and noble virtues, «I 
do not attempt to palliate deception, 
it is always criminal. But I am sure, 
no severity, no reprimand, no reproach- 
es, would have had half the effect 
which his kindness, his confidence, and 
his generosity wrought on me. It re 
formed me thoroughly, and at once, 
I did not see London again till-I had 
graduated ; and if my degree was un’ 
accompanied by brilliant honours, it did 
not disgrace my uncle’s liberality or 
his name. Many years have elapsed 
since our last interview, but I never 
reflect on it without pain and pleasure 
—pain, that our last intercourse on 
earth, should have been marked by 
circumstances of the grossest deception 
—and pleasure, that the serious reflec 
tions it awakened, cured me for ever 
of all wish to deceive, and made the 
open and strait forward path of life, 
that of 
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IMITATION AMONG WRITERS. 


Gexivs cannot be said to consist in 
freedom from ideas which resemble 
others, as plagiarism cannot in every 
instance be attributed to him who has 
repeated thoughts which happen to 
have been before expressed. A great 
variety of circumstances may combine 
to produce the same or similar.concep- 
tions, couched in the same or similar 
language. Words, when properly ap- 
plied, are only the dress of thought— 
they are prompted by nature, and re- 
sult from our feelings. Identity of ideas 
must give rise to similarity of diction. 





History furnishes abundant evidence of 
the same thoughts occurring to differ- 
ent men, under circumstances which 
preclude the possibility of plagiarism. 
For the sake of illustration, we will in- 
dicate the invention of the Quadrant, 
which, in the opinion of many, was 
made by Godfrey and Hadley cotem- 
poraneously, or about the same period, 
Leibnitz and Newton each claim pri 

ity in the invention of Fluxions. Ouril- 
lustrious Rittenhouse, by the operations 
of his own mind, struck out the system 
of Logarithms; and while enjoying the 
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anticipated honour of giving birth to so 
brilliant an invention, received the un- 
expected intelligence that it had already 
been the subject of foreign competition. 

It is not surprising, that men whose 
capacities are equal, whose pursuits are 
identified, and whose tastes are con- 
gruous, should conceive. the same 
thoughts, or be conducted to the same 
consequences. It would be as proper a 
subject of wonder, that travellers of 
different countries should fix upon one 
destination, or that the collision of steel 
and flint, the world over, should result 
similarly in the extraction of fire. Na- 
ture is consistent in all her operations, 
and while, there are minds of like con- 
stitution, there must be occasional ana- 
logy of conception, and even resem- 
blance in language. But the similitude 
which may be discovered of the mo- 
derns to the ancients, is not only an im- 
perfect reason for the charge of mental 
retrogression, but a positive proof of 
excellence in taste, and cultivation of 
natural feeling. The beauty of many of 
the ancient writings is so universally 
acknowledged, that allusion to them in 
terms of eulogy, is esteemed either the 
exclusive admiration of a votary, or an 
index of superficial knowledge. We 
shall not dwell on what has received 
the concurring approbation of a long 
succession of ages, as the foundation of 
all that is correct and elegant in litera- 
ture. These productions, the study of 
our juvenile years, contribute in the vi- 
gour of manhood to diversify while they 
refine our pursuits; and constitute a 
solace in declining years. Thus, while 
they enrich the mind and furnish food 
for reflection, is it matter of surprise, 
that images derived from them should 
be mingled with our own conceptions, 
or that similar ideas should spring up 
unconsciously? 

Whatever has strongly impressed or 
greatly pleased us, presently becomes 
the object of imitation, The mind in- 
sensibly glides into that train of reflec- 











tion ; and hence, we have not been sur- 
prised at what has been deemed a pecu- 
liarity of Wycherley, related by Spence 
as a sort of intellectual phenomenon. 
He is said to have read himself asleep 
at night; and in the morning, without 
any consciousness of doing so, to have 
written on a topic like that treated by 
his author, retaining all his thoughts, 
and, with some variation, many of his 
expressions. Pope, whom he visited 
almost every morning and evening for 
a whole winter, thought it strange and 
anomalous. We consider it entirely na- 
tural, and so far from peculiar, that 
there is a strong imitative principle 
in every mind, which, if. not closely 
observed and restrained, will prevent 
originality and conduct to plagiarism. 
Great minds will ever, with the utmost 
circumspection and jealousy, guard 
against the least tendency to so invidi- 
ous an evil, which, in sketching the 
thoughts of others by the tenaciousness 
of memory, rather than striking out a 
way for themselves by reflection and 
study, debilitates the natural force of 
the intellect. The independence and 
pride of true genius disdain the little 
arts of poaching, and will rather hazard 
paradoxical opinions, than lean ‘on an- 
other for succour or support. We have 
a remarkable instance of the truth of 
this observation in Dean Swift, whose 
proud and aspiring mind induced him to 
despise all literary assistance from the 
ancient and modern writers, with whom 
no one of his age was more intimately 
acquainted. Heseemed tothink, by his 
careful abstinence from any use of the 
thoughts of others, that the farther re- 
moved from imitation a writer is, the 
more vigorous are his powers—that ori- 
ginal views, though false, are a better 
criterion of genius than borrowed ones, 
which have the commendable merit of 
truth. It is certain, that an ordinary 
mind, with good taste, may greatly im- 
pair its native vigour, by not checking 
the encroachments of this dangerous 
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adversary ; while increased compass, 
flexibility, and force, will result from 
manly independence of exertion and re- 
posing on unassisted strength. 

But while we believe that a charac- 
ter, so grovelling as to permit literary 
larceny, furnishes sufficient evidence of 
the absence of genius, yet we cannot 
admit the opinion, that even strong ana- 
logy of sentiment and occasional resem- 
blance of diction, are so many proofs of 
intellectual poverty or actual transcrip- 
tion. A variety of concurring causes 
may produce this similarity, and it may 
therefore happen in works of literature 
as well as in those of science—the sen- 
timent and language of different authors 
may assimilate without the intention 
or consciousness of either. An exem- 
plification is at hand in the language of 
the poet Campbell, at his installation as 
Lord Rector of the University of Glas- 
gow. “Knowledge,”’ says he, ‘has now 
but few enemies, and there are few who 
do not consider it as power. No man 
would willingly lay the axe tothe tree ; 
nor would any man wish to break a single 
bough, though in all its twigsthere grew 
nota laurel for him.” Now it is obvious, 
that the poet has used metaphors and 
allusions in the last sentence, which, in 
the estimation of a literary puritan, 
could not be called his own. The tree 
of knowledge, in the first place, is pal- 
pably derived from Scripture. And 
Peter Pindar has something so very 
like the latter clause, that we are at no 
loss to ascertain the origin of the rami- 

Jication of the figure. In his address to 
the Reviewers, he says with character- 
istic sprightliness :— 

“I am no cormorant for fame, d’ye sce ; 
I ask not all the laurel, but a twig! 
Then hear me, guardians of the sacred tree, 
And stick a leaf or two about my wig.” 

The following verses from the book 
of Job, every reader must admire: * Lo, 
let that night be solitary; let no joyful 
voice come therein. Let them curse it 
that curse the day, who are ready to 








== 
raise up their mourning. Let the stars. ” 
of the twilight thereof be dark ; let it’ 
look for light, bat have none; neither 
let it see the dawning of the day,” 
Rowe admired this sublime passage so 
profoundly, and remembered it so ac- 
curately, that he gives to Calista, in, § 
the Fair Penitent, very similar lane: 5 
guage :— ‘ 
* Let that night, 

That guilty night, be blotted from the year; 

Let not the voice of mirth or music know it; 

Let it be dark and desolate, no stars 

To glitter o'er its let it wish for light, 

Yet want it still and vainly wait the dawn.” 

Goldsmith’s great character in one 
of his comedies is acknowledged to have 
been taken from the Rambler, and he 
has given us the same figure in: his 
Traveller and Citizen of the World, 


* And drags at each remove a length’ning chain,” 


Feeling and sympathy have much to 
do with this species of mental assimila- 
tion, and the impression of the beauty 
remains, frequently, perhaps, to the 
exclusion of the source whence it was 
derived. Time obliterates all traces 
of its existence. Kirk White must 
have sympathised in the feeling which 
produced a passage with which all rea- 
ders are acquainted, in Pope’s letters, 
and felt them so intensely as at length 
to suppose he imagined them,* We 
quote the passage from White, as part 
of it is a beautiful imitation, or perhaps 
a poetical transcript of poetical ideas; 

** This sickly dream 
Of life will vanish from my feverish brain; 
And death my wearied spirit will redeem 
From this wild region of unvary'd pain. 
Yon brook will glide as softly as before, 
Yon landscape smile,—yon golden harvest grow, 
Yon sprightly lark on mounting wing will soar, 
When Henry's name is heard no more below. 
I sigh when all my youthful friends caress; 

* White may have seen the same sentiments 
beautifully expressed by West also, the early friend 
of Gray: and most probably, White, West'and Pope 


are indebted to Tibullus for the greater part of 
them. Ede 
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They laugh in health, and future evils brave; 
Them shall a wife and smiling children bless, 
While I am mouldering in my silent grave.” 


This youthful and short lived-poet, 
who appears to have had a keen sensi- 
bility while he possessed a tenacious 
memory, has passages in his works 
» very like several stanzas in Gray’s Ele- 
gy; and almost the same ideas appear 
to have struck him and Goldsmith in 
describing the sensations of the mid- 
night student; they are both expressed 
with pathos and beauty. 

White’s biographer relates that he 
was very fond of the expression “vol- 
ley’d lightning” in Akenside; and if we 
do not mistake, it occurs more than 
once in Clifton Grove. In “The Powers 
of Genius,” a poem by our countryman 
J. B. Linn, we find several passages 
which savour too strongly of Beattie’s 
Minstrel, and other celebrated poems, 
for absolute originality. Eventhe great 
Dr. Johnson has accidentally stumbled 
upon an idea and expression very like 
what may be found in Addison. He 
says, “The precepts of Epicurus, who 
teaches us to endure what the laws of 
the universe make necessary, may si- 
lence but not content us.” Addison, 
after alluding to the same reason urged 
in favour of contentment byphilosophers, 


observes, “These and the like reasons 
rather silence than satisfy a man.” 

But this article would be extended 
too far, if we should specify the many 
similar passages to be found in English 
or American literature. Larcenies cer- 
tainly none of them are, and they are 
exhibited merely to elucidate our mean- 
ing. When we meet however in litera- 
ture the same sentiment of another em- 
bodied in the same language; or in sci- 
ence a pretended modern discovery of 
the same name, doctrines and termino- 
logy with a long exploded system, our 
faith begins to stagger, and in spite of 
natural credulity, we must pronounce. 
it less the result of chance than of wil- 
fulness and design. As examples of 
each, Sterne is largely indebted to Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy; but as 
this has been observed by Ferrier, we 
shall not instance the numerous passa- 
ges which, in both points of identity, 
bear so striking a resemblance. 

Drs. Gall and Spurzheim are suppos- 
ed to have invented modern phrenology, 
but an old and until lately forgotten 
book informs us, that a system so near- 
ly allied to it that we admit our inability 
to perceive a discriminating difference, 
was in vogue and abandoned about the 








middle of the sixteenth century. R. 
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Taenx goes one of our silly dandies, 
said my friend to me the other day, 
as we were walking leisurely up 
street. Silly the person may be, I re- 
plied, but he cannot be a dandy and 
lack brains; the thing is impossible. 
You may tell me of vain fops and fash- 
lonably dressed fools, but, though he 
often hold communion with such, your 
genuine dandy is a being of a different 
stamp. Destitute of all positive excel- 
lence he may indeed be, but then he 





must personate the beau ideal of all that 
is negatively attractive. Both his dress 
and address are to be admired in the 
tout ensemble, but not remarked or 
commented on in detail: they must, 
without exhibiting singularity, defy imi- 
| tation and analysis, and be the despair 
of country boobies, and the envy of city 
bloods who are yet in their chrysalis 
state. Self possessed, and yet free from 
downright effrontery, a dandy may feel 





mortification, but on no account is he 
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to show it. He must with equal forti- || common. Italian is the mode—the dei 
tude, give the cut direct to his prince, || fregi della natura accréscere sounds 
and receive his congé from the lips of || classical, and who are more strictly so 
his adored fair one. We have all heard |] than the gentlemen of the dandy school 
of beau Brummel, who, forbidden the so- |! —in their particular way and fashion, ” 
ciety of the then Prince of Wales for |} Love of effect in the display of the I 
some rather too daring freak, affected || outward man, and a keen sense of the ry 
the next day in the park, not to know |} ludicrous in attire and carriage, are dis- , 
him, and asked a person within hear- || tinguishing traits of dandy character, ie 
ing of his royal highness, who was that |} which, whether in camp or lady’s bower, ed b 
fat friend of his. Poor Brummel, when |] are never lost. Hence, whilé we des- a, 
shall we look upon his like again;—he |} pise the boyish vanity of Pompey’s sol- oP 
who could give ton for a season to a |} diers at the battle of Pharsalia, in being bn 
cross, forward, red-haired right honour- |} afraid of having their pretty faces scar- 
able, by praising him for having his ||red, we are bound to admire the force ° “ 
pocket handkerchief agreeably scented. |} of the darling passion in one of the En- yr 
Knowledge is too heavy acommodity |} glish ‘gentlemen of the guards,’ as the om 
for your true exquisite, who shuns load- |] king’s household troops were called in ss 
ed brains as he would a protuberant || Spain. After a long and fatiguing march ist 
coat pocket. But he is not on this ac- |} over a most villainously bad road, he hai 
count taken unawares by questions, or ||exclaimed, in looking at his muddy whic! 
scientific remarks of a member of any |} boots and bespattered uniform:—“What red 
philosophical society. His look, accom- |] would Morton think, were he to see me. little 
panied by some interjectional polysylla- || in Bond street in such a plight ?” The trv at 
ble of high sound, will be as much as to || most serious complaint made by the gen- i he 
say :—Sir, I could have learned all that, |] tlemen of the guards,when they wereta- ie 
or I have forgotten it—I despise it as || ken by surprise inthe morning’s sortiegt — whict 
constraining, awkward, and unfashiona- || the French garrisonfrom Bayonne, was tales, 
ble, and pity you for taking up with such |} that they could not dress themselves in whic 
bad company. Poetry is, however, the |] proper style; but were obliged to fightor siete 
true touchstone of dandyism—it soon |] be cut down, in a most unfashionable, the J 
betrays a counterfeit, for if he be caught |} not to say unmilitary kind of dress—and differ 
reciting an entire passage without any |} this too before Frenchmen—the thing i ws 
variation of tone or expression, he shows || was too bad. They were gallant fel- @’ Oi 
off as a dead flat; and if with feeling, || lows afterall, those dandies, although at renee 
he is straitway stigmatised as a senti- || first a little restive under the strict dis- Diahe 
mentalist ; in either case, his preten- || cipline of his grace of Wellington— and b 
sions to triumphant fashion are lost at || chiefly because he commanded their 912. | 
least for one whole season. A word, || abandoning some of their West End de- guage 
an epithetical phrase, or at most a sin- || corations for suitable peninsular adjust- fixed 
gle line, usually in a sense different from || ments. We have heard, not indeed yoke 
that intended by the poet himself, is the |] from Sir Walter Scott or Mr. Southey, Willi: 
true style of quotation of your leader || that nothing transpired during the whole scend; 
of haut ton. Nor is the language unim- || war which so much endangered the po- monu: 
portant—his own vernacular is vulgar— }} pularity of the great captain at home, as But it 
French, once the vogue, is becoming too 12th | 


this reform among the dandy officers. 
X. 
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Ir was not till between the year 917 
and 943, that the Roman Wallon as- 
sumed the form of a regular language. 
Although the 7rouvéres were preced 
ed by the Troubadours, who were their 
models, the character of their poetry 
was materially different, The Trou- 
veres, like their brother bards, had al- 
so an attendance of Jongleurs and Mé- 
nestriers. They had the same connec- 
tions with chivalry, and no other lite- 
rature to imitate than that of the Trou- 
badours; and yet, in the poetry which 
has been transmitted to us from both, 
we are struck at once with the contrast 
which is offered by them when compa- 
red. The Troubadours have left us 
little but ballads, songs, and lyrical poe- 
try at large; whilst in the poems of the 
grave Trouvéres we constantly find, if 
not an epic form, at least that epic turn 
which distinguishes their long heroical 
tales. Here we may trace the first traits 
which were preparing remotely the cha- 
racter of the French literature, although 
the French poets adopted since quite 
different rules and a new versification. 
It was in Normandy that the Langue 
d@ Oil or Wallon acquired the perfec- 
tion of a regular language. Rollo the 
Dane having conquered that province, 
and being acknowledged as Duke in 
912, learned and cultivated that lan- 
guage, which seemed, in fact, to receive 
fixed laws, as the nation received the 
yoke of anewconqueror, The laws of 
William the conqueror, one of the de- 
scendants of Rollo, are among the oldest 
monuments of the language of that time. 
But it was not till the middle of the 
12th century that the first Roman de 
Chevalerie appeared. It was called 
the book of Brittons or Brut, a fabulous 


' history of the first kings of England, 


written in verse, where enchanters, in- 








vulnerable kings and heroes play the 
greatest part. There we learn the ex- 
ploits of Arthur against the invaders of 
his ceuntry; there also we become ac- 
quainted with the enchantments of the 
far famed Merlin, and with the deeds 
of the Knights of the Round Table. A 
great number of poems rendered that 
subject familiar to the lovers of the mi- 
raculous, 

This first class of Romans, as wellas 
the second, placed in England, Scotland, 
and Brittany, the scene of their stories; 
but the subjects of the second class are 
not historical, The fabulous history of 
Amadis, the favourite hero of those 
tales, seems to have a Spanish or Por- 
tuguese origin; the time Cervan- 
tes produced his ble caricature 
of chivalry, Amadis de Gaule, Ama- 
dis de Gréce, and the numberless tales 
of that name held an undisputed rank 
among readers. The third class of Ro- 
mans de Chevalerie, which Ariosto ren- 
dered celebrated in Italy, had a more 
authentic, as well as more elevated sub- 
ject. The history of Charlemagne and 
his Paladins, the conquest and travels 
of the victorious Emperor and Legisla- 
tor of Europe, the pomp of his court, 
the valorous deeds of his knights, were 
truly interesting to the lovers of hero- 
ism, To the interest inspired by the 
picture of the lives of those heroes, seen 
through the alluring cloud of remote, 
fabulous tradition, were added the daz- 
zling hues imparted by fairies, enchant- 
ers, and other aerial spirits, inhabiting 
perennial groves, or palaces glittering 
with golden walls, studded with num- 
berless varieties of pearls, rubies, and 
all the pageantry of the East. But of 
all those tales, few or none have suppli- 
ed the French Literature with classical 
stories. Italy was more fortunate, Some 
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tales however offer such an interest, 
that, hadthey been adorned by the ele- 
gant pen of a modern writer, they might 
have obtained lasting celebrity. 

The predilection shown by Chénier 
for the Roman of Gerard de Nevers, in- 
duces me to trespass beyond my limits, 
and translate his analysis of that tale. 
«The imprudent Gerard dared at the 
court of Louis VI. to wager, that he 
never could be betrayed by the faithful 
and beautiful Euriant. Lisiard, the 
count of Forest, accepted the challenge, 
In case he should be unsuccessful, his 
estate was to belong to Gerard; if the 
contrary took place, the estate of Ger- 
ard. must become his. The latter was 
to remain at court, whilst the count 
of Forest instantly departed in order to 
effect his purpose. 

“ He failed in his attempt; but, by 
means of an intrigue with her governess 
Gondrée, he obtained indications which 
seemed to dem his success. 
With what sensations of pain do we see 
the feeling and virtuous Euriant shame- 
fully expelled from the court of France, 
before the eyes of her lover, who him- 
self thinks her faithless, and who is no 
longer the Count of Nevers! But with 
what delight do we follow Gerard, dis- 
guised as a minstrel, arriving at the 
estate which is no longer his, unknown, 
but every where a witness to the re- 
grets which he inspires, and to the ha- 
tred which is excited by the usurper. 
There, whilst he sings a melancholy 
romance, he hears Lisiard and Gondrée 
reproaching one another, in a low voice, 
for the crimes which they have com- 
mitted in union. Bereft of his estate, 
destitute of wealth, but happy in the 
consciousness of Euriant’s innocence, 
Gerard soon made himself known at the 
court of the Duke of Metz, he appealed 
to the judgment of God, and in the con- 
test struck Lisiard a mortal blow. Li- 
siard dying, loudly confessed his im- 
posture, The guilty Gondrée met with 
a deserved punishment. Uniting the 








oo ___ 
county of Forest to the county of Ne- 
vers, Gerard goes to offer his homage 
to the King, his liege, leads back in tri- 
umph his faithful Euriant, and marries 
her in that court of France where his 
misfortune had begun.” 

The further we advance, the more 
sources we discover from which the 

ench poetry was enriched. The Fa- 

iaux, which were brief tales, often. 
indecent, and usually intended to in- 
spire laughter and sharpen the wit of 
the age, have been imitated successfully 
by Boccacio, and several ages after- 
wards were renovated by the inimita- 
ble pen of La Fontaine. Some of these 
tales have a real interest, even a moral 
end, and attract the attention by their 
touching simplicity ; but the greatest 
number in the original, as well as in 
the various imitations, are immoral sto- 
ries, which, if they could be tolerated 
in unrefined ages, should not have been 
perpetuated by able writers in moder 
times, But of all the productions of that 
age, the Roman de la Rose had un- 
doubtedly the greatest influence in form- 
ing the character of the French litera- 
ture. No work, perhaps, had evera 
greater celebrity or was more read by 
all classes. That long poem, begun by 
Guillaume de Lorris, and finished, about 
half a century afterwards, by Jean de 
Meun, seems to be designed for a trea- 
tise on the art of love, Much of philo- 
sophy and morality is there conveyed 
in a language, often impure, but usually, 
pungent and witty. Many descrip 
or definitions found in that work, are” 
quoted for their truth and originality, 
as those of time, love, beauty, &c. That 
work, or rather that dream, (for it is 
nothing more than an endless vision, 
which the author pretends to have had,) 
was frequently imitated, but had a great 
number of enemies. The clergy, as 
serting that it was intended as a sacri- 
ligious allegory, issued their anathemas 
against it from the pulpit ; but it does 


| not seem that their enmity had a ma- 
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terial influence in removing the admi- 
rable book from the hands of its al- 
most worshipping readers. 

In the course of the fourteenth centu- 
ry, thename of Trouvéres,as well as that 
of Troubadours, ceased to be assumed 
by wandering bards, Their art was no 
longer held in esteem, and respect was 
no longer paid to the vagrant poets who 
continued to wander with their Jon- 
gleursand Menestriers. Those debas- 
ed bards gradually degenerated into 
mountebanks, rope dancers, and Cato- 
lores or cateleurs, which is the name 
still given to that degraded class of men 
who earn their daily bread by amusing 
the populace with tricks of leger-de- 
main, feats of agility, &c. So lamenta- 
ble a destiny could hardly have been 
predicted by the crusaders, who associ- 
ated the name of a Troubadour with 
the noblest actions and the loftiest pur- 
suits of the brave and of the virtuous. 

The works of Aristotle had penetra- 
ted into France by means of the Moors, 
who thus bestowed on the French ano- 
ther gift that might serve to raisethem 
from the state of ignorance in which 
they had so long continued. _ Contro- 
versy and disputes, however, for a long 
time seemed to be the only benefit aris- 
ing from a knowledge of his works. No- 
thing closely relating to the theatre, the 
glory of French Literature, appeared, 
till the beginning of the fifteenth centu- 
ry. It seems that the first design of a 
theatrical performance was suggested 
by pilgrims returning from the Holy 
Land, who piously conceived the de- 
sign to represent on a stage various 
scenes taken from the sacred Scriptures. 
Those plays, the idea of which may 
shock us now with an appearance of im- 
piety or sacrilege, were styled Mystéres 
and Moralités, They were not the 
first theatrical performances, for the 
Troubadours had plays, and the clercs 
de la Bazoche had previously perform- 
ed comedies; but to the confréres de la 

ussion, who first established a regular 

vou i, 


and regular time. 





theatre in Paris, may be ascribed more 
particularly the origin of the French 
stage; and therefore that society and 
their works may deserve our attention. 
A society of pilgrims, as we have said, 
had been formed, who on their return 
to various parts of France, had perform- 
ed something like sacred plays or scenes 
from the history of our Saviour. They 
established themselves in Paris at last, 
and hired a house which was devoted 
to performances of that kind at a stated 
After some opposi- 
tion they were favoured with the royal 
approbation of Charles VI., who even 
granted them a charter in 1402. The 
chief play represented by those con- 
Freres, had for its subject the passion of 
the Saviour, in which God, Christ, and 
the Holy Ghost, the Virgin Mary, all 
the angels, the demons, &c., performed 
each a part, besides innumerable mortal 
personages. The scenery, which was 
immoveable, f nted the Paradise 
above, Hell bel6w, and the Earth be- 
tween. The performers, dressed in 
the garments of the characters which 
it was intended they should represent, 
were all seated on both sides of the 
stage, in view of the spectators, and 
remained in that position till their turn 
came to speak’; they then arose, and 
resumed their seats when they had 
spoken, remaining there as long as their 
parts were not ended. In one of these 
monstrous plays, we count no less than 
a hundred and fifteen parts. These 
Mystéres were divided into Journées, 
and each of these into a great number 
of actions or scenes. The dialogues, 
which were subsequently put in verse, 
exhibit a strange mixture of the sacred 
with the ludicrous. The ignorance of 
the time had permitted anachronisms 
of the grossest nature in those plays, in 
company with errors which we might 
now Call Irish bulls. In-one word, no 
beauty is found in them which could 
redeem the profanity of such unnatu- 
ral performances ; but let us not forget’ 
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that those rude Mystéres gave birth to 
the noble theatre in which France so 
justly glories. The confréres de la Pas- 
sion were obliged, from various circum- 
stances, to remove several times their 
little theatre, until they bought the fa- 
mous Hotel de Bourgogne, which still 
existed in the most glorious days of 
French literature. By that time, the 
holy brothers, having perceived that 
the public was growing rather weary 
of the same sacred scenes, were encou- 
raged by the people to introduce a few 
comic scenes, buffooneries taken from 
profane subjects. In fact, when the 
permission was obtained to perform in 
the new theatre, the grant implied that 
they should no longer represent holy 
scenes ; and thus the establishment of 
a permanent theatre seemed to banish 
the Mystéres and Moralités, which so 
lately engrossed the attention of an ig- 
norant and fickle public. ‘The holy bro- 
thers, however, when the profane intru- 
ded upon the sacred, iad, from consci- 
entious motives, left the performing of 
those new farces, entitled Jeux des pois 
jriles, to a company of more jolly per- 
formers, styled les Enfans sans soucy, 
and whose chief, or director, was named 
Prince des Sots. 

A great number of poets distinguish- 
ed the fifteenth century; and the dis- 
covery of the art of printing began to 
spread a dawn after the long night of 
ignorance which so many centuries had 
not been able to dispel. Among the po- 
ets who adorned that still rude age, the 





names of Alain Chartier, and Villon, 
cannot be passed over, The former 
was Secretary to Charles VI. and 
Charles VII. He was also encouraged 
and rewarded by Louis XI., who has 
unjustly been supposed to have. dis- 
countenanced letters and the sciences, 
Alain Chartier, the father of French 
eloquence, was chiefly honoured for the 
elegance of his prose. The brevity of 
this sketch admits only of general re- 
marks on the French writers, and par- 
ticularly in regard to historians. From 
the time of Ville-Hardoin, who wrote 
in the thirteenth century, when: the 
French language was assuming more 
regular features, to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, our attention will be fixed only by 
Philippe de Commines. His noble in- 
dependence and manly boldness is the 
more honourable, when we recollect 
that Louis XI. had been his master, 
Less deep than Machiavel, he was 
more pure and moral, The man who 
could condemn Les gens qui n’ont Peil 
@ autre chose qu’a complaire a@ leurs 
maitres, et 2 louer toutes leurs euvres 
soit bonnes ou mauvaises,* truly de- 
served the then unprecedented honour 
of having his writings committed to the 
press, which, so often since, has been 
defiled by adulation, baseness, and false- 
hood. N, M. C, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





* People who have no occupation save that of 
pleasing their masters, and praising all their works, 
whether good or bad. 





OLDEST OIL PAINTING EXTANT. 


Tus oldest oil painting now in exist- 
ence, is believed to be a Madonna and 
Child in her arms, with an eastern 
countenance. It has marked on it 
the date, which is thus expressed: 
secctxxwvs. If we express these with 
Arabic characters, it would make 886 ; 
and the period of this piece would fall 





about the time of Basilius or Charle- 
magne. This singular and valuable 
painting formed part of the treasures 
of art in the old’Palace of the Floren- 
tine Republic ; and was purchased by 
the Director Bencivenni from a broker 
in the street for a few livres. 
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THE PRODIGAL. * 


In orient climes where Salem’s spires arose, 

And still where Siloa’s hallowed current flows, 
Where Carmel’s top in vernal beauty blooms, 
And Sharon’s roses breathe their rich perfumes ; 
To manhood once, beneath a’father’s care, 

Of different tempers rose an infant pair. 

To just controul, and patient toil averse, 
Devote to pleasure, and in?will perverse, 

The younger shunned a parent’s guardian eye, 
And longed to roam beneath a distant sky ; 
There far from home he hoped to revel free, 
No friend reproving, and no eye to see. 

Day follows night, and night succeeds to day, 
A thousand thoughts arise, then pass away ; 
From doubt to doubt at length no more he veers, 
And thus resolved, his anxious wish prefers:— 
‘Father! I ask—and O! if e’er thy hand 
Has ne’er refused a suppliant son’s demand, 
Confer the boon his wishes now implore, 

O grant my portion, and I ask no more.’ 
Persuasive prayer! the sire, foreboding ill, 
Gazed on his son, and wept, yet loved him still ; 
Sought to refuse, but O! unwisely kind, 
Profusely good ! the fatal boon assigned. 

With secret joy the youth prepares to roam, 
Collect his treasures, and resign his home, 

To distant climes by devious paths to stray, 
And asks of hope to point the doubtful way. 


*T was that soft season, when the infant year 
Springs from the ashes of her parent’s bier ; 
When milder breezes wave the freshening wing, 
And winnow roses o’er the breast of spring, 
When warm with life the tribes of air essay 
The new fledged pinion and the twittering lay, 
The valley smiles, and up the sloping rocks, 
Gay as the season sport the joyous flocks ; 








* See Luke, Chap. xv. ver. 11 to 24 inclusive. 
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The forest rings with sterner life endued, 
And all is joy in earth, and air, and flood. 

Yon sidelong hill with golden olives crowned 
I mark the wanderer wind his way around: 
For him—no thought anticipating pain 
Molests the calm of Fancy’s pleasing reign ; 
His yielding heart partakes the moment’s hue, 
And mirror-like reflects the scenes in view ; 
Onward he moves till every hill be past, 
And gains, elate, his journey’s bound at last. 

Around him now, behold the festive throng 
Join the high revel, chaunt the jovial song ; 
Now groans the board beneath the various food 
Of earth, and sky, the forest, and the flood: 
In liveried splendour listening menials wait, 
Preclude his wishes, fill the gorgeous plate ; 
Or bending low in minstrel garb appear, 
And lull with syren melody his ear ; 
Wine, mirth, and dance, their lavish arts employ, 
Till Folly’s cup o’erflows with treacherous joy. 


Sinks gradual thus the once exhaustless hoard, 
For regal banquets pressed the splendid board ; 
Thus day by day their senses still they drown, 
And nightly press forbidden heaps of down, 
Now summer friends and pampered minions fly, 
Joy fails to sparkle in his altered eye, 

The winged god deserts the pageant scene, 
Nor leaves a trace of all the past has been,— 
—So when the tranquil wave the Indian lures, 
And not a cloud the azure heaven obscures, 
Serene he views his slender vessel glide 

O’er the smooth bosom of Niagara’s tide ; 
Soft summer breezes swell the bending sail, 
And the light pennant flaps against the gale; 
While o’er the side, so clear the waters flow, 
Bright shells and corals strike his eye below; 
In giddy whirls the finny people play, 

And chase the future from his thought away. 
Sudden he starts—impetuous, loud, and strong, 
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The headlong current hurries him along; 

Too late he hears the tumbling cascade roar, 

Far and more far recedes the distant shore; 

Twixt pointed rocks, and foaming breakers, mark 

The circling eddies whirl the struggling barque; 

For help in vain his anguished spirit calls, 

Crashing he strikes, and o’er the cataract falls! 


Now Famine stalks the parched land around, 
The charger’s hoof emits a brazen sound, 
The skies no more descend in genial showers, 
Fades every leaf, and wither all the flowers; 
Beast, bird, and man, beneath the burning ray, 
Pine, fall, and droop, and groan their lives away. 
What shall he do! in misery’s penal doom 
Dire hunger gnaws, and thirst and heat consume, 
No liberal hand, nor generous heart is near, 
Enquiring eye, nor sweet consoling tear, , 
No home to shelter, and no board to spread, * 
Despair pursues, and ‘aimless Hope’ has fled. . 
Yet this remains—’tis all Despair can give! 
Degrading change! with bestial herds to live— 
Ev’n these he envies, begs the vile employ, 
And thanks the boor with bitter tears of joy: 
Dregs of the sty—no better fare he gains, 
And husks are all his ebbing life sustains. 
Deep sunk in guilt, and want, and poignant woe, 
Detesting life, yet doubtful where to go, 
Repentant tears would fain his pangs relieve, 
And one last act his numerous faults retrieve. 
Ah why? O fool! his broken spirit cries— 
While every want a father’s house supplies, 
Where hirelings ask, and never ask in vain, 
Why languish thus, and drag a life of pain? 
To him Pll go, and all my. sorrows bear, 
And thus implore forgiving mercy there: 
Father! I’ve sinned, offended God and thee, 
And deeply humbled, bow my suppliant knee ; 
Call me not son, unworthy of the name, 
A menial’s place is all my wishes claim. 
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Ah who shall tell, his soul what anguish grieved, 

What tears he shed, what sighs his bosom heaved, 
As home he wound his melancholy way, 
By night with dreams, harrassed with thought by day. 
Oh how unlike the flattering dreams that soothed 
His daily thoughts, and nightly pillow smoothed, 
These lovely scenes when first he journeyed o’er, 
Scenes once beloved but now beloved no more. 

In distant prospect now the mansion rose, 

And fading day serenely seeks repose; 

Slow moving clouds involve the western sky, 
And hues of gold their fringed edges die; 
Fantastic, some in shadowy grandeur rear 
Their mountain forms, and burning tops in air: 
The beams, reflected, on the mansion shine 
With softer light, and kiss the clasping vine, 
Play through the lattice, round the open hall, 
The gravelled path, and ivy-mantled wall ; 
Above, around, where’er he bends his view, 
Some well-known spot that pleased when life was new, 
Tree, rill, and valley, tangled dell and plain, 
And buried feelings spring to life again: 

A solemn stillness sleeps o’er all the scene, 
And half he deems his troubled breast serene. 

Lingering afar, by hope or fear impelled, 

His long-lost child the pitying sire beheld, 
Beheld, and swift as trembling age could run, 
Fell on his neck, embraced, and kissed his son, 
Who thus—in tears, and bending low his knee,— 
Father! I’ve sinned, offended God, and thee, 
Wretch that I am, O call me son no more, 

A menial’s place is all I dare implore! 

Enough, and haste, ‘*he cries with weeping joy,” 
Bring forth the robe, the best, and clothe my boy; 
The ready slaves obey their lord’s commands,— 
And rings and sandals grace his feet and hands; 
Let joy abound—go fill my ample hall, 

Go—spread the feast, be mirth and music all; 
For this my son, with want oppressed and pain, 
Was lost, was dead, is found, and lives again, 
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FROM LEIGH HUNT’S MEMOIRS OF LORD BYRON. 


(zxT. FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE.) 


“Lorn Brrow was a warm politician, 
and thought himself earnest in the 
cause of liberty. His failure in the 
House of Lords is well known. He 
was very candid about it ; said he was 
much frightened, and should never be 
able to do any thing that way. Lords 
ofall parties came about him, and con- 
soled him ; he particularly mentioned 
Lord Sidmouth, as being unaffectedly | 
kind. 

“I remember one day, as he stood , 
looking out of the window, he resem- | 
bled in a lively manner the portrait of | 
him by Phillips, by far the best that 
has appeared ; I mean the best of him 
at his best time of life, and the most 
like him in features as well as expres- 
sion. He sat one morning so long, that 





Lady Byron sent up twice to let him | 


know that she was waiting. Her lady- 
ship used to go on in the carriage to 
Henderson’s nursery ground, to get 
flowers. I had not the honour of know- 
ing her, nor ever saw her but once, 
when I caught a glimpse of her at the 
door, I thought she had a pretty earn- 
est look, with her ‘ pippin’ face, an epi- 
thet by which she playfully designated 
herself. The first visit I paid Lord 
Byron was just after their separation. 
The public, who took part with the 
lady, as they ought to do, (women in | 
their relations with the other sex being | 
under the most unhandsome disadvan- 
tages) had, nevertheless, no idea of 
the troubles which her husband was 
suffering at that time. He was very 
ill, his face jaundiced with bile; the 
renouncement of his society by Lady 
Byron had disconcerted him extreme- 
ly, and was, I believe, utterly unlooked 





what the public thought of it. The ad- 
herence of his old friends was also 
touching. I saw Mr. Hobhouse and 
Mr. Scrope Davies (college friends of 
his) almost every time I called. Mr, 
Rogers was regular in his daily visits ; 
and Lord Holland, he said, was very 
kind to him. Finally, he took the 
blame of the quarrel to himself; and 
he enlisted my self-love so far on the 


|| side of Lady Byron, as to tell me that 


she liked my poem, and had compared 
his temper to that of Giovanni, my hero- 
ine’s consort. In all this I beheld on- 
ly a generous nature, subject perhaps 
to ebullitions of ili temper, but can- 
did, sensitive, extremely to be pitied, 
and, if a woman knew how, or was 
permitted by others to love him, ex- 
tremely to be loved,. What made me 
come the more warmly to this conclu- 
sion, was a letter which he shewed me, 
written by Lady Byron after her de- 
parture from the house, and when she 
was on her way to the relations, who 
persuaded her not “to return. It was 
signed with the epithet above mention- 
ed ; and was written in a spirit of good- 
humour, and evén fondness, which, 
though containing nothing but what a 
wife ought to write, and is the better 
for writing, was, I thought, almost too 
good toshew. But the case was ex- 
treme ; and the compliment to me, in 
shewing it, appeared the greater. I 
was not aware at that time, that, with 
a singular incontinence, towards which 
it was lucky for areat many people 
that his friends were as singularly con- 
siderate, his lordship was in the habit 
of making a confidant of every body 
he came nigh. I will now tell the read- 











for ; then the journals and their attacks 
upon him were felt severely ; and to, 
crown all, he had an execution in his 
house. I was struck with the real 
trouble he manifested, compared with 





er, very peg what I think of the 
whole of that matter. Every body 
knows, in the present beautiful state of 
the relations between the sexes, what 
' is meant by marriages of convenience. 
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They generally turn out to be as in- 
convenient, as persons, who are said to 
have arrived at years of discretion, are 
apt to be indiscreet. Lord Byron’s 
was a marriage of convenience,—cer- 
tainly at least on his own part. The 
lady, I have no doubt, would never 
have heard of it under that title. He 
married for money, but of course he 
wooed with his genius; and the lady 
persuaded herself that she liked him, 
partly because he had a genius, and 
partly because it is natural to love 
those who take pains to please us. 
Furthermore, the poet was piqued to 
obtain his mistress, because she had a 
reputation for being delicate in such 
matters; and the lady was piqued to 
become a wife, not because she did 
not know the gentleman previously to 
marriage, but because she did, and 
hoped that her love, and her sincerity, 
and her cleverness, would enable her 
to reform him. The experiment was 
dangerous, and did not succeed. An- 
other couple might have sat still, and 
sacrificed their comfort to the vanity 
of appearing comfortable. Lord By- 
ron had too much self-will for this, and 
his lady too much sincerity, perhaps 
too much alarm and resentment. The 
excess of his moods, which, out of the 
spleen and even self-reproach of the 
moment, he indulged in perhaps be- 
yond what he really felt, were so ter- 
rifying to a young and mortified woman, 
that she began to doubt whether he 
was in possession of his senses. She 
took measures, which exceedingly 
mortified him, for solving this doubt ; 
and though they were on good terms 
when she left an uneasy house to visit 
her friends in the country, and Lady 
Byron might, I have ‘no doubt, have 
been persuaded by him to return, had 
there been as much love, or even ad- 
dress, on his side, as there was a wish 
to believe in his merit on her’s, it is no 
wonder that others, whom she had 
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known and loved so much longer, and 
who felt no interest in being blind to 
his defects, should persuade her to 
stay away. The‘ Farewell’ that he 
wrote, and that set so many tender- 
hearted white handkerchiefs in mo- 
tion, only resulted from his poetical 
power of assuming an imaginary posi- 
tion, and taking pity on himself in the 
shape of another man. He had | 
love for the object of it, or he wor 
never have written upon her in so 
erent a style afterwards. Indeed, I 
not believe that he ever had the 
fortune of knowing what real love is,— 
meaning by love the desire that is en- 
nobled by sentiment, and that seeks 
the good and exaltation of the person 
beloved. He could write a passage 
now and then which shewed that he 
was not incapable of it; but the pas- 
sion on which he delights to dwell, is 
either that of boys and girls, extreme- 
ly prone and boarding-school ; or of 
heroines, who také a delight in sacri- 
ficing themselves to wilful gentlemen, 

“There is no doubt that Lord Byron 
felt the scandal of the separation se- 
verely. It is likely, also, that he began 
to long for his wife’s adherence the 
more, when he saw that she would not 
return, Perhaps he liked her the bet- 
ter. At all events, she piqued his will, | 
which was his tender side; the circles 
were loud in his condemnation; and he 
was in perplexity about his child, it 
whom, as his only representative, and 





the descendant of two ancient families, “” 


he took great pride to the last. . But 
his feelings, whatever they were, did not 
hinder him from wreaking his resent- 
ment in a manner which every one of 
his friends lamented; nor from availing 
himself, at a future day, of those rights 
of matrimonial property, which the gal- 
lant and chivalrous justice of the strong- 
er sex has decreed to itself, as a cons0- 
lation for not being able to make the 
lady comfortable.” 
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MR. LEE LEWIS. 
Tax agility of the late Mr. Lee Lew- 
is, the harlequin, is generally known. 
Having played at the little theatre in 
the Hay-market one evening, and be- 
ing fatigued, he sent for a coach to the 
stage door, and before he came down 
to the coach, the driver entered into 
conversation with the call-boy respect- 
ing the lives and habits of the players, 
and concluded his inquiries by a shake 
of the head, and an observation that he 
was afraid they were all on the broad 
way to destruction. At this moment 
Lee Lewis came down, and got into the 
coach unperceived by the coachman. 
After waiting some moments, and find- 
ing that the coachman did not attempt 
to get up, he pushed his head out of 
the window, and shouted, “ Are you go- 
ing to keep me here all night?” ‘* Lord 
have mercy ufion us,” exclaimed the 
coachman, “is any body in my coach?” 
“Yes, certainlycome, drive on!”— 
“Where to, Sir?” “Why to the Devil,” 
(meaning the Devil Tavern, in Fleet 
street, which then occupied the site of 
Childe’s place, Temple-bar.) “To the 
devil!! bless me, what wicked people.” 
“No coachman, drive to the —— in Dru- 
ry lane.” The —— was a house built 
in the reign of Queen Anne, with a pro- 
jecting first floor, which was perfectly 
accessible to Lee Lewis from the coach. 
Accordingly when the vehicle stopped; 
the first floor window of the house be- 
ing open, Lewis with a spring flew from 
the coach window into that of the house. 
The coachman descended and_find- 
ing his fare decamped, exclaimed— 
“There’s a pretty rascal to cheat a 
poor man in this way; ‘drive me to the 
devil,’ indeed, if I wasn’t a Christian. I 
could almost wish you there,”—By. 
this time the coachman had mounted. — 
Lewis took this opportunity to jump 
back again into the coach, and exclaii 
ed, “Come coachman, open the door!” — 
The driver previously alarmed by the 
mysterious conduet of the player, now 
heard with extreme dread the voice of 
VOL. 1. 








| H is fare coming from out the coach 


which he had just found empty. He 
therefore descended, and Lewis return- 


‘ed into the first floor. 


The coachman opened the door— 
the coach was empty! He looked un- 
der the seats, and into the pockets, but 
no one was there, Not a word escaped 
his lips, and more dead than alive, he 
crawled upon the box, anxious to be. 
relieved from so awkward a situation. 
Lewis returned into the coach, and lean- 
ing his head out of the window, ex- 
claimed, “ It’s a strange thing you won’t 
let me out,” ‘*Lord have mercy upfion 
us!” ejaculated the coachman, as he 
slid from his seat to the ground, be- 
tween the horses. —Lewis assisted him 
to rise, and finding that the man was 
seriously alarmed, he determined to 
drop the joke. “Well,what’s your fare?”’ 
said Lewis. “Nothing, Sir,’ said the 
coachman, scrambling into his seat, “I 
bean’t to make no charge to night, Sir 
—master said I wasn’t to charge nobody 
nothing—and so,” continued he, as he 
drove off, eyeing Lewis with a very 
cunning look, “ master devil, for once I 
have been too deep for you.” 





DEAN SWIFT. 

Dean Swift once preached a charity 
sermon at St. Patrick’s, Dublin, the 
length of which disgusted many of his 
auditors ; which coming to his knowl- 
edge, and it falling to his lot soon after 
to preach another, sermon of the like. 
kind, in the same place, he took special 
care to avoid falling into the former 
error. His text was, ‘‘ He that hath pity 
on the poor lendeth unto the Lord, and 
that which he hath given, will he 
him again,” ‘The Dean, after ee 
ing his text in a more than commonly 
emphatical tone, added; “Now, my be- 
loved brethren, you hear the terms of 
this loan ; if you like the security, down 
with your dust.” It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the quaintness and brevity 
of this sermon produced a very ea 
contribution. 
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Ir is usual, we believe, at the end of 
a certain period, to inform the subscrib- 
ers tc a new periodical, what prospect 
there is of a continuance of the work. 
We did not expect to be able to answer 
such a question before the completion 
of the first year, as the draughts upon 
our private funds, in support of the work 
hitherto, have been unusually large: 
but such has been the favour manifested 
by the American public, that we are 
able to say—its list of subscribers is 
already sufficient to sustain its future 
expenses. 

There have been few, if any, dis- 
courses delivered in this city, for seve- 
ral years past, which have excited so 
much interest, or attracted so much at- 
tention, as those which have emanated 
from the Hisronicat and Pawx Societies 
of this state. That of J.N. Barker, Esq., 
before the Pex» Soerery, is the latest in 
the series; and though it has been deem- 
ed very difficult to present any thing 
new, yet we find, that the industrious 
researches of each successive inquirer 
have resulted in the accumulation of 
much novel and interesting matter. 

Mr. Barker has led us back into the 
remotest times of our history. His facts 
and observations refer chiefly to the 
period antecedent to the arrival of Penn; 
and he has shown by proper references, 
that a Swedish colony existed on the 
western shore of the Delaware, even 
before the year 1609, seventy-three 
years anterior to the landing of Wil- 
liam Penn; and consequently eleven 
years earlier than the landing of the 
New-England Pilgrims at the Rock of 
Plymouth, The Notes appended to 
the Discourse are curious, and contain 
many particulars which will be new to 
most readers. 














We hear and read these annual dis- 
courses with much pleasure, and hope 
that the practice of delivering them 
will long be continued. 

‘We have read an Oration, lately de- 
livered ‘before the Philadelphia Medi- 
cal Society by John Bell, M.D. Itdif- 
fers from most discourses intended for 
bodies of professional men, as the au- 
thor has excluded every thing of a 
merely technical and professional kind, 


and thus given to it a character of gene- 


ral interest, fitted to inform and please’ 
variety of readers. Part of his design” 


is to sketch the influence of mediciné 


on the moral, intellectual and political © 
relations of society. After some gene- 
ral remarks on man as the subject of 
disease, and the necessity which he feels 
of submitting himself to the guidance of 
physicians, he shows that the best sen- 
timents of the heart—benevolence, 
hope, pity, friendship and veneration 
are called into activity, both on the part 
of the physician and of those who re- 
ceive his aid, by the practice of medicine, 
He enumerates the various branches of 
Science, Art, and Letters, not having an 
immediate connection with their pro- 
fession, which have been illustrated by 
medical men. “The study of Medi- ~ 


cine,” says Dr. Bell, “is the study of e 


man, both as a sentient and thinking ~ 
being, and of the numerous and diver- 
sified agents by which he is surrounded.” 
Hence Metaphysics, Ethics, Natural 
History, Botany, Natural Philosophy, 
Mathematics, and Chemistry have ak 
ways been among the collateral studies 
of Physicians, and have derived from 
the same source a large share of their 
improvements and discoveries. He 
mentions the names of many physicians 
who have largely contributed to extend 
the boundaries of all these sciences; and 
then, in a mode which might be termed 
popular, indicates many others which 
have added lustre tothe departments of 
general Literature and the Arts. 
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We may remark here, that the prac- 
tice of one professional body inviting 
the members of other professions to 
heara public discourse, has not, usually, 
much more to recommend it than mere- 
ly a proper regard for etiquette. We 
would préserve the practice, however, 
were it only for etiquette’s sake—it is 
courteous—it is social ; but we suggest 
that the discourse, or oration, which 
members of other professions are re- 
spectfully invited to attend, should not 
beexclusively professional—never tech- 
nical, but always having a general in- 
terest suited to command the attention, 
and to inform or gratify a promiscuous 
assembly of educated men. 


A work, in two small volumes, enti- 
tled “ The Humours of Eutopia, a Tale 
of Colonial times,” has just appeared, 
It is a lively and amusing sketch of the 
habits and opinions of the earlier set- 
tlers of Connecticut. The cause of 
separation from the ancient colony, the 
choice of a place for the new town, 
its erection, its growth, the character 
and acts of the Minister, are some of 
the topics which occupy the earlier 
chapters : while the rest, in connection 
with a tale, develope the progress of 
the colony in the arts of life, and afford 
many pleasant, and doubtless just views 
of the manners and customs of that 
people in early times. The style of 
the writer is good, and well suited to 
the subject ; it is unusually correct— 
a rare quality with our authors ;—har- 
monious, and free from all unnecessary 
phraseology, 


The “ Spirit of Contemporary Poe- 
try” is, we are glad to find, notwith- 
standing a different statement, still 
published, in Boston, and we hope it 
may long continue. The latest num- 
ber is the fourth, and contains several 
of Barry Cornwall’s most admired 
productions, We have before alluded 








to the extraordinary typographical 
elegance of the work. 

iG~ A TITLE PAGE, for the First 
Volume of this Magazine, consisting of 
the numbers for the first half year, will 
be found at the end of the present Num- 
ber. The Index will be given at the 
end of the year. 


Omission on page 285,—T he heading 
“For the Philadelphia Monthly Maga- 
zine,” should have been placed before 
the poem entitled “ The Prodigal.” 
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Tax half volume of the “ Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical 
Society,” (Vol, iii. 24 Series, Part 1.) 
contains a grammar of the lan of 
the Lenni Lenape, or Delaware 
translated from the German MS, of the 
late Rev. David Zeisberger, by Mr.P. 5S, 
Duponceau. This work is highly inter- 
esting. It must be long studied before 
it can be analysed; and after studying 
it once, it will be found necessary to re- 

eat it again, This language, says Mr, 
Duponceat is the work of men who 
were without of our arts and 
sciences,—of the ten of nature gui- 
ded by their intelligence yet unexer- 
cised. And yet, this language is rich, 
methodical, and regular, hone its 
forms are varied and complica’ He 
further adds, that while his translation 
was in the press a crowd of obgerva- 
tions presénted themselves to his mind, 
and that he intends to publish, at a fu- 
ture day, those which he could not add 
to his text, in the form of notes. All 
those who will read this grammar with, 
attention, will experience the same 
thing; after perusing it, many thoughts, 
remarks, and comparisons, will occur, 
which will aid him much in his philo#, 7 
sophical labours. We shall endeavour = 7 
to com this American idiom with = 
our principal European grammars, and 


to discover which of our —. 
comes nearest to it. If it be'yet time to 
collect materials for the history of the 
human mind, it is in the study of lan- 
guages that the most ancient and the 
most valuable will befound, We there- 
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fore thank Mr. Duponceau for having 
ublished the work of Mr. Zeisberger; 
or the additions he has made, and those 
he still intends to make to it. 
Rev. Encycl; Nov, 1827. 


From the same, 

Monument in honour of Canova at 
Venice. This monument is nearly finish- 
ed, It is known that all the civilized 
countries of Europe have, on this occa- 
sion, paid. their tribute of admiration 
to the genius of a t artist, whose 
chefs-d’ceuvre are fie boast of our age. 
The sum subscribed for the erection of 
thismonument, amounts to 8000 sequins, 
of which more than a quarter comes 
from England; nearly another quarter 
has been furnished by other foreign 
countries, principally by France and 
Germany; Italy and particularly the 
Venetian cities have made up the re- 
mainder of that sum. South America 
has also contributed 40 sequins for the 
purpose. The monument is of Carrara 
aioe oy and was executed in four years, 
according to a design made by Canova 
himself, fora monument in honour of 
Titian, by artists, most of whom are 
Venetians, and who were considered as 
the former’s favourite pupils. It is 
erected in the ancientchurch des Frari; 
and is in form a pyramid, having in front 
an opened door of e. Upon it, two 
figures of Fame ort the image of 
Canova, encircled by a serpent; on the 
right, Sculpture is ascending the steps 
of the pyramid, bearing the heart of 
Canova, to deposit it in a cinereal ‘urn, 
followed by Painting and A , ‘itecture, 
accompanied by their respe — ve genii. 
On the left, upon the thresh d of the 
tomb, lies the Venetian lion, t e symbol 
of the grief of Canova’s cou itrymen., 
He supports on his back the genius of 


“the artist, weeping and displaying an 


extinguished torch. On the base of the 
yng is the following epigraph a 

ntonio Canovee--Principi Sculpiorum 
ztatis suz.—Collegium Venetum bonis 
artibus excolend.—Sodali maximo— 
Ex conlatione Europe universe. —A. 
MDCCCXXVII. Some accessories 
only remain to be finished. A medal 
is to be struck, representing this monu- 
ment and the portrait of Canova. 

From the same. 
Coorrr’s Novels, including the Prai- 








rie, have been translated into French, 
by A. J. B. Defauconpret, and were pub- 
lished last year at Paris, in 28 volumes, 
12mo. The price there is 84 francs, 
They have been favourably reviewed 
a French critic, who says, that 
beauties of the American novelist 
peculiar to him, whilst his faults 
attributable,chiefly, to his Scottish mo 
del ;—that the qualities which charae 
terise his romances are—the constant 
increasing interest which they excite 
an interest as powerful as is produce 
by the works of Scott, and Vander Vel 
—the accurate observance of localitig 
—a continuously sustained truth in th 
personages—and a lively representatii 
of the passions ;—but that there 
characters in them, so grotesque, 
they can hardly, in a literary points 
view, be tolerated, such as David Ga 
mut in the Last of the Mohicans, Obef 
in the Prairie, and Sitgreaves in ¢ 
SPY» not because these creations 
ill-formed or unnatural, but because 

are introduced without necessity, 
only for the purpose of ekeing out vd 
lumes by their colloquies and ridicule 
actions ;—that, on the other hand, su 
personages as Captain Lawson in & 
Spy, and Long Tom in the Pilot, al 
veritable portraitures, with too impe 
ant parts to act, to be looked on’ 
hors d’euvres, or interlopers upon t 
story ;—that his female characters af 
distinguished by the grace peculiar ® 
their sex, blended, in several, with} 
firmness of resolve somewhat uncom 
mon, and inothers, with an amiablene 
ora weakness which is so often mi 
with in life. 
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